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PREFACE. 


This little book is a small portion o'f an Introduction approxi- 
mately 300 pages in print, to the first Edition and the English 
Translation (both prepared by me) of an ancient text, MSnasSra, 
on architecture, sculpture and cognate subjects. In 1834 in his 
Essay on the architecture of the Hindus, Mr. RSm RSz referred 
to the contents of the first fe'w chapters of the MSnasara from 
a fragmentary manuscript he had access to. Since tlie publica- 
tion of this Essay, scholars interested in the subject have been 
curious to know more about this “monumental work” as Dr. P. W. 
Thomas, M. A., Pi-i. D., calls it. But for some reason or other, nobody 
liad made any attempt to deal with this huge text in any way for 
a period of 80 years, wiien I undertook the task in 1914. The 
text comprises more than 10,000 lines and has undergone five 
recensions. In five different scripts there are eleven badly preserved 
manuscripts. The important various readings collected from those 
ma.nuscripts have amounted to about 500 pages, the text itself 
logcthoi- with appendices being about 600 pages of 20 linos to 
a page., It is written in a language which Sanskritists like Dr. G. 
BuT-muR call the “most barbarous Sanskrit”. ') It can hardly be 
called Sanskrit, which etymologically means the refined language 
of tho Aryans, of th(;ir Vedas, Bpics,^ Dramas, and other sweet 
literature. The text is replete with obsolete expressions and 
technical terms, of which there is no elucidation in any of the 
existing dictionaries. With a view to enabling scholars to cope 
with this sort of expressions which are by no means restricted to 
the mshiSastras, but are frequently met with in the inscriptions 

’) Ep. Inch Vol. I. p. 377; cf. also Sir R. G. Buandarkar, Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII, p|i. 140, 141. 
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and the general literature, the authorities of the University of 
London suggested “to make a full dictionary of all the architect- 
ural terms used in the Manassra with explanations in English 
and illustrative quotations from cognate literature” ')• I was 
entrusted with this tremendous task, and I have prepared to my 
satisfaction a dictionary of approximately 1000 pages containing 
not only all tho architectural terms used in the ManasSra Imt 
also those found in tho known vTistuiastraa and all the published 
inscriptions and other cognate archaeological recoixls. I have, 
therefore,, not explained tho technical terms frequently mentioned 
in this dissertation. Concerning tho date of the Manasara, it is 
premature to assert anything definitely. If I have to express my 
impression at this stage, I might say that tho M^inasjira could 
not have reached its present shape later than 500 A. D. 

Thus this dissertation has no merits to he judged by its own 
size, which is due to want of leisure on the part of my pj'omotor, 
or oven by its contents which are not showy in tho present 
shape. No oth; hut those who have taken part in similar labours 
can at all realize tho tedious toil which I had to undergo, or will care 
to look back at the thorny ways which I had to discover and 
clear for myself through the continuous struggles of four years, 
before I could achieve the information recorded in the following 
pages. The object of this summary of the Manasara is, however, 
nothing more than to introduce tho various topics in brief and 
facilitate tho und(n'standing of my Translation of the Text. It 
might at the same time throw a little light, for the first time, 
upon one of tho most? aseful and hitherto unknown branches of 
Sanskrit studies. 

Another object of this preface is to acknowledge aids and 
encouragement I have I’c^cidved in connection with my work in, 
Leiden and London. 

I take this opportunity to expi-ess my gratitude to the Govern-- 
raent of H. M., l-hc Qmjeii of the Netherlands for making the 
necessary amendments to the University-regulations enabling me 
to take the doctor’s degree at the University of Leiden. To the 
Faculty of Letters and Philosophy I am grateful for their recognition 

') Academic Registi’ai'’s letter, ii". '1295.2, dated June 6, 1917. 
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of my qualifications ami theii- recommendation based thereon. In 
this connection I am sincerely thankful to Prof. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, 
Prof. Dr. J. Huizinga, Prof. Dr. C. van Yollenhoven, Prof. Dr. 
Ct. Kalff, and other professors of the University who took so 
lively an interest in the matter of my taking the doctor’s degree 
here. To Prof. Dr. Vogel, as my promotor, I am also grateful 
for tho troubles he has undergone in going through this disser- 
tation. I am further indebted to him as well as to Prof. Dr. 
C. C. Uhlenbeok, Prof. Dr. J. Huizinga, Prof. Dr. C. Snouok 
PI uRGEONJE, Prof. Dr. G. Kalff and Prof. Dr. G. J. TiiiEREyfor, 
helping .me with advice on many an occasion. 

For many friendly services I shall ever remain grateful to 
Mr. E. L. G. BEN Dooren de Jong, iur. cand., and Miss Ch. L. 
Du Ry van Beebt Holle, Assistant to the Zootomical Laboratory, 
who have been very kindly looking after my comfort, convenience, 
and prosperity in Holland with great zeal and fraternal affection. 

In connection with my whole undertaking, my sincere obligations 
are due to the Secretary of State for India in Council for granting 
me all facilities and help needed for a pioneer in this most diffi- 
cult and useful branch of Sanskrit researches. Both to Dr. T. W. 
Arnold, M. A., Litt. D., C. I, E., and to Mr. N. C. Sen, the well 
wishing friends and educational advisers to Indian students, I 
shall ever remain sincerely grateful, not only for their kind 
recommendation through which I have been getting all pecuniary 
aids from the Lidia Office in London, but also for their helpful 
advice and genial symf)athy. and still more for their affectionate 
care and anxiety to make me successful and „happy”. I owe to 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, M. A., Ph. D., the Librarian of the India Office, 
more obligations than I could ever express. I am indebted to 
him for all the materials of my work, the much needed consul- 
tation, tho constant encouragement, the scholarly sympathy, the 
parental affection, and my success and rowai'd. As a student of 
the University of London I had the privilege of consulting Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, M. A., Litt. D. He rendered me a good deal of 
substantial aid and much needed encouragement for which I am 
very grateful to him. 

To Mr. R. E. Field, the popular wai'den of 21, Cromwell Road, 
London, and his estimable wife Mi-s. Florenoe Field I shall ever 
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remain indebted for very many friendly services in connection 
with my present work. To the latter I owe the precious motto 
“never to give up”, Miss. E. J. Beck, the Honorary Secretary 
of the National Indian Association in London, who ha.s been very 
kindly looking after mo with gi'oat affection, was the first to 
road this dissertation in its original form and suggested many 
improvements. Like many othor Indian students, I owe to this 
talented lady more obligations than I could ever express. And 
to Miss I)oBA J. M. Dove, another well wishing friend of Indian 
students, I am sincerely grateful for her kind help and genial sym- 
pathy. 

Leiden, June 1918. 


P. K. Achabya. 


CHAPTER 1. 


The table of contents (Samgrctha). 

The first verse is an invocation of Brahma, the Creator of the 
universe. In the second verse it is said that the science of 
architecture (VastusSstra) had come down from Siva, Brahma 
and Vishnu, through Indra, Brihaspati, Narada, and all other 
sages, to the rishi MEnasara who systematised it. 

After this, the titles of the chapters are given in order, There 
are only sixty names, although the work actually contains 
seventy chapters. This discrepancy is apparently due to the loss 
of some verses {Molcu) in this chapter. But all search made for 
them in all the eleven manuscripts has failed. The colophon of 
the last chapter (named Nayanonmtlana) in all the complete 
manuscripts gives the number as seventy-one. The manuscript 
called I, the codex architypus of my text, has made up the 
number seventy-one, by repeating the chapter, StTtinanOi-ynOtdhycti- 
morclasatala] once it is numbered 66 and in the second place 
67. The only explanation of this number 71 in the last chapter 
is to suppose that the compilers of all complete and independent 
groups of manuscripts were equally careless in numbering the 
chapters. This supposition is corroborated by the fact that the 
contents of the work do not show that any chapter is missing. 

The last verse of the first chapter states the reason why the 
book is named ManasEra and explains the importance and 
authority of the work. It is called Manasara after a sage of that 
name. And as an authoritative work on arts and complete in 
all its aspects, it has been accepted by the best among the 
leading artists. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The system of measurement (MTmopakarm,ia-inclhTma). 

The first part of this chapter gives a mythical genealogy of 
the artists. Prom the four faces of BrahmE, the creator of the 
universe, originated in order the heavenly architoctVi.‘5vakarman, 
Maya, Tyashtar and Manu. Their four sons arc called rt!.sp(!ctiv('l.y 
Sthapati, SutragrShin, Vardhaki and Takshaka. These four evid- 
ently represent the progenitors of the four classes of terrestrial 
artists. 

The stliapati is highest in rank; he is the master-builder. 
The sutragrahin is the giwu of the other two; while the var- 
dliaki is the instructor of the takshaka. 

The stlutpali must be well versed in all sciences [Mstras). 
He must know the Vedas. He must have the qualifications ot 
a supreme director {achdrya). Sthupamdhipatir yasmdt tasrnat 
sthapaiir uchyate. 

The sutragrahin also should know the Vedas and the S3;stras. 
He must he an expert draftsman {rekhdjna). 

The vardhaki, too, should have a general knowledge of the 
Vedas. But the object of his special study is painting (chitrakarman). 

The takshaka must be an export in his own work, i. e. car- 
pentry. 

The second part of this chapter deals with the system of 
measurement. 

The paramaim or atom is the lowc.st measurement. 

8 paramanus = 1 rathadhuli (tit. car dust). 

8 rathadhulis = 1 valagra (lit. hair’s end). 

8 vdlugras = 1 Mksha (lit. nit). 

8 likshds — 1 yTilta (lit. louse). 

8 yulms — 1 yava {lit. barley corn). 

8 yavas = 1 aiigxila [lit finger’s breadth). 

Three kinds of ahgulas are distinguished, the largest of which 
is made of 8 yavas, the intermediate one of 7 yavas, and the 
smallest one of 6 yavas. 
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12 aiigulas 

= 1 vitasti (span). 

2 vitastis or 1 

1 . , 

\ 

24 akgulas j 

• = 1 mshku-hasta (.small cubit). 

26 aiigulas 

== 1 2:>rdjapatya-liasta. 

26 „ 

— 1 dhanwmushti-hasta. 

27 „ 

~ 1 dhanurgraha-hasta. 


4 Juistas — 1 dhamis (bow) or dmit^da (rod). 

8 dandas = 1 rajju (rope). 


Directions are given with regard to the use of the four dif- 
feient kinds of cubits (hasia) enumerated above. Conveyances {yana) 
and couches {Say(xnG) are said to be measured in the cubit of 
24 ahgulas, temples (vimma) in the cubit of 25 aiigtdas, build- 
ings (vaski) in general, in the cubit of 26 angulas, and villages, 
etc., in the cubit of 27 angulcis. The cubit of 24 ctngulas may, 
however, also be used in measuring all these objects. 

In the final portion of this chapter directions are given for 
the preparation of the yard-stick (hasta), the rod {dmida), and the 
measuring rope (rajju). The former two objects should be made 
of the wood of certain trees, the names of which are enumerated. 
In the same manner certain fibres are to be used as materials 
for the rope. The presiding deity of the yard-stick and the rod 
is Vishnu, that of the measuring rope Vasuki, the king of 
serpents. 


CHAPTERS III, IV, V. 

The classification of vastu (Vastu-pTakara.na). 

Examination of soil (Bhu-parlksa) and Selection of site 

(Bhuiid-mw-gi v,ha ). 

fihe first part of the 3’’4 chapter defines vUsiM (dwelling, habi- 
tation) and divides it into four classes. The place where men 
and gods reside is called vastu. This includes ground (dliara), 
building (harmya)^ conveyance (yam), and couch {paryanka). Of 
these, the ground is the principal one, for nothing can be built 
without ground as a support. The building Qiarmya) includes 
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pmsUda, mwidapa, sabfta, mla, prapTi and arahga. The convey- 
ance {ymm) includes Udika(?) syandana, sibiha and ratha. The 
couches iparyaiika) include panjara, manchali, maMha, kakashta (?) 
phcdakUsana and bUaparyahka. 

The second part of the 3‘’d chapter as well as the 4th and 
5th chapters deal with the same subject, namely, the site where 
a village, town, fort, palace, temple or house is to he built. The 
soil is examined with fegard to its shape, colour, odour, features 
(rwpa), taste and touch. The elevation of the ground as well as 
the luxuriant growth of certain plants, trees and grasses on the 
ground are also minutely examined. 

If a plot of land is found to be satisfactory on all or most of 
these examinations, it should be selected for a village, town, 
fort, or house, as the case may be. But even after this selection 
it would be wise to test the ground by some other ways. A 
square hole of one cubit deep should be dug on the selected 
site and be filled with water. Alter twenty-four hours the chief 
architect should mark the condition of the water in the hole. If 
all the water be dried up by this time, the earth must be very 
bad. But if, on the other hand, there remains some water in 
the hole, the selected plot of land would be fit for any building 
purposes. 

Another final test is this: a similar hole is dug on the plot 
and filled up with the earth taken out of it. If this earth fills 
up the hole exactly, the land is fair; if this earth be not quite 
enough to fill up the hole, the ground must be very bad, but if 
this earth overfills the hole, the soil must be very good for any 
building purposes. The general import of these examinations 
seems to be this: in the former case, very dry land is avoided, 
while in the latter case, very loose or sandy land is said to be 
unfit for the construction of a building. 

After this final selection the ground should be ploughed over. 
The concluding part of the dtb chapter deals with the minute 
description of the oxen and the plough to be used in ploughing 
the selected site. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The gnomon (^ahhusthapana-vidhana). 

The object of this chapter is to lay down rules on the prin- 
ciples of dialing and for ascertaining the cardinal points by 
means of a gnomon. 

The gnomon is made of the wood of certain trees. It may be 
24, 18, or 12 ahgulas in length and the width at the base 
should be I’espectively B, 5, and 4 angular- It tapers from the 
bottom towards the top. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the cardinal points, a gnomon 
of 12, 18, or 24 afigulas is raised from the centre of a water 
reservoir (salilasthcda) and a circle is described with the bottom 
of the gnomon as its centre and with a radius twice its length. 
Two points are marked where the shadow (of the gnomon) after 
and before noon meets the circumference of the circle. The line 
joining these two points is the east-west line. From each of 
these east and west points a circle is drawn with their distance 
as radius. The two intersecting points, which are called the 
head and tail of the fish (.timi), are the north and the south 
points. The intermediate regions are determined in the same 
way through the fish formed between the points of the detei- 
mined quarters. 

The test is not well preserved; but this seems to be the pur- 
port of the first part of the chapter. As regards the principles 
of dialing, each of the twelve months is divided into three parts 
of ten days each and the increase and decrease of shadow 
(avachchhaya) ') are calculated in these several parts of the dif- 
ferent months. . _ 

"Why the subject of the present chapter is important for 
architecture is evident from the rules regarding the oilontation 
of buildings. Here it is said that a building should preferably 
face the east or the uoj'th-east, but that it should never be 
made to face the south-east, as this is considered inauspicious. 

') Of. Vitruvius Rook IX. Chap. VIII, “.... the principles of dialing and the 
increase and decrease of the days in the different months.” (translated by 
Mr. Gwilt). 
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The chapter closes with a passing reference to tho yiiTifa-^ahlm 
which appeal's to he wooden pegs posted in different parts of the 
foundations made for constructing buildings thereon. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The division of the ground into squares (Padavimjasa). 

When a site is selected for purposes of constructing a village, 
town, or house, the ground is divided into squares of various 
numbers. Thirty-two kinds of such schemes are distinguished 
by as many different names according to the number of squares 
into which the whole area is partitioned out. 

The whole scheme has been arranged in .such a manner that 
in each case the number of partitions represents the square of 
the serial number. The eighth plot, for instance, which is called 
Chandita, com])rises a division into sixty-four squares, while by 
the ninth plot which bears the technical name of Paramaiiadhika, 
the ground is divided into eighty-one squares ')• 

Each of these eighty-one squares is again assigned to its pre- 
siding deity ^). Some deities, however, are lords of more than 
one square. The lord of the central square is always BrahmS. 
Charagi, Vidarika, Pntana and Rakshasi are the presiding deities 
of the four corners on the outside, beginning with the north- 
east*). A detailed description of all the squares in each of the 
thirty-two plans is given in the text. 

Then the forty-four deities which have been enumerated in 
connection with the Parama^adhika scheme are described in the 


') Brihaisamhila LIII, 42 — 68. Kerk’s Verspr. Geschr. vo). II, pp. 47 sqq. 
Varaliatnihira describes only two schemes, namely that of eighty-one squares 
and that of sixty-four squares. 

2) Of. op. at. LIII, 83. Kern, voL II, p. 22. 

3) Cf. op. cU. LIII, 2—3, 51—54 and 67—78. Kern, toL II pp. 42-13, 48- 
19 and 24. In the BrihatsarhhilS the position of the vSstupurusha ('which 
Kern renders by ‘the spirit of the house’) is somewhat different, his head 
being in the north-east corner of the plot. 
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form of as many dhyanas. This portion is of some iconograpMcal 
interest. 

Finally the spirit of the site (vastupumsha), who is described 
as hump-hacked and' ci’ookcd-shapod, is said to occupy the habi- 
tated area {vUsUi) in such a manner that his limbs cover the 
several squares or groups of squares which, as set forth in the 
former part of the chapter, are assigned to and named after 
various doibies. As he is supposed to lie down with his face 
turned downward, his head being in the central square on the 
east side (that of Surya) his right and left hand must be in the 
partitions of Agni (S. E.) and Isa (N. E.) respectively; his right 
and left foot in those of Nirriti (S. W.) and Vayu(N.W.) respect- 
ively. The middle part of his body occupies the central portion 
of the plot which, as we saw, is assigned to Brahma. 


CHAPTER Yin. 

The offerings (Balikarma-vidhana). 

Different kinds of offerings {bali} are prescribed for the various 
deities, enumerated in the immediately preceding chapter, which 
are supposed to preside over the different partitions of the Pa- 
rama^adhika (or Manduka) ground-plan. These offerings consist 
of Tnilk in its various forms, butter, rice and sesame; parched 
grain (laja); honey and sweetmeat {modaka, offered to Sugriva); 
incense and lamps; flowers and fruit. Blood is offered to Asura, 
dried meat to Mpiga, dried fish to Roga (Disease), and sea-fish to 
BhphgarSja. The four demonesses RakshasT, PutanS, Yidari and 
Charagi also receive their share, the first-mentioned evil spirit in 
the shape of meat of goats mixed with blood. 

In the bringing of these offerings the master-builder (sthapati) 
takes a leading part. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The village {Granialakshaiia-vidhcma). 


According to the Manasara, there is not much difference be- 
tween a village, a town, and a fort. All are fortified places in- 
tended for the residence of people. A town is the extension of 
a village. A “fort" {pura) is in many cases nothing more than 
a fortified town, only with this difference that a fort is princi- 
pally meant for pui'poses of defence, while a village or a town 
is mainly intended for habitation. 

The description in detail' of the plan of villages, towns, and 
forts and the arrangement of the various buildings which they 
contain is given in the text. 

A few observations on the plan in general as well as on some 
important points as to the internal arrangement will be made here. 

According to the shape the villages are divided into these 
eight classes, called datit,daka, sarvatobhadra, nandyavarta, pad- 
maka, svastika, prastara, karmuka and chaturmukha. 

Each village is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone. I 

Beyond this wall there is a ditch broad and deep enough to : 

cause serious obstruction in the event of an attack on the vil- 
lage. There are generally four main gates at the middle of the 
four sides and as many at the four corners. Inside the wall there 
is a large street running all round the village. Besides, there 
are two other large streets, each of which connects two opposite 
main gates. They intersect each other at the centre of the vil- 
lage, where a temple or a hall is generally built for the meeting , . ' i; 

of the villagers. The village is thus divided into four main blocks, 
each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets, 
which are always, straight, and which run from one end to the 
other of a main block. The two main streets crossing at the 
centre have houses only on one side facing the street. The ground , |j 

floor of these houses on the main streets consists of shops. The 
surrounding street has also houses only on one side. These houses 
are mainly public buildings, such as schools, colleges, libraries, 
guest-houses, etc** All other streets generally have residential v, 
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buildings on both sides. The houses high or low are always 
uniform in make. The drains (jaladvara ; lit. water passage) are 
made towards the sloping of the village. Tanks and ponds are 
dug in all the inhabited parts and located in such quarters as 
can conveniently be reached by a large number of inhabitants. 
The temples of public worship as well as the public commons, 
gardens and parks are similarly located. The people of the same 
caste or profession are generally housed in the same quarter. 

This partition of the quarters among the various sects cannot 
be said to be quite impartial. The best quarters are generally 
reserved for the Brahmins and the artist-class. Such partiality to 
the artists is not met elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The 
quarters of the Buddhists and the Jainas are described in a few 
lines. The habitations of the Chan^Slas as well as the places for 
cremation are located outside the village wall, (in the north-west 
in particular). The temples of fearful deities such as ChSmuntja 
are also placed outside the wall. 


CHAPTER X. 

Towns [and Forts] (Nagara-vidhdna). 

As it was observed, a town is a large village. According to 
the ManasSra, it appears that the dimensions ‘of the smallest 
town-unit are 100 X 200 daxidas ; the largest town-unit is 7,200 X 
14,400 dai^das. A town may be situated from east to west or from 
north to south according to the position it occupies. There should 
be one to twelve large streets in a town. It should be built near 
a river or a mountain and should have facilities for trade and 
commerce with the foreigner (dvlpantaravartin). Like a village, 
it should have walls, ditches and gates, drains, parks, commons,, 
shops, exchanges, temples, guest-houses, colleges, etc. For pur- 
poses of military defence, the towns' are generally well fortified. 

Towns are divided into eight classes ; rajadhani, nagara, pura, 
nagarl, kheta, kharvata, kubjaka and pattana. The distinction of 
these towns is very slight. The general description of towns 
given above is applicable to all of these. 
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The details will be found in the test. It may, however, be 
pointed out here that a city of the last mentioned class called 
pattana is a big commercial port. It is situated on the banks 
of the sea or a river, and is always in exchange and commerce 
with foreigners who deal specially in jewels, silk clothes and 
perfumes etc., imported from other countries (diupUntara). 

Forts are lirst divided into eight classes called Nibini; vuhl- 
nmmkha, sthUnlya, droiiaka, mikr/ixldha or vardhaica, kolaka, ni- 
gama and skandhavam. There; is a further division of these 
forts according to their position. They are known as mountain 
fort ipiridxtt'ga) ^ forest fort (imiadiirga) , waterfort (jaiadurga), 
chartot fort (raihadurga), gods’ fort (devadurga), marsh fort (paii- 
kadurga) and mixed fort {mUrculurga ) '). 

The mountain fort is sub-divided into three classes, as it may 
be built on the top of the mountain, in the valley, or on the 
mountain slope. 

All these forts are surrounded with strong walls and ditches. 
The wall is made of brick, stone, and similar materials. It is 
at least 12 cubits in height and its thickness at the base is at 
least 6 cubits. The wall is provided with samcharas (galleries?). 


CHAPTER XL 

The dimensions of buildings of various stories 

(BJmmila)iiba-ridhUna). 

The name of this chapter is “Bhumilamba” which literally 
means the height of the story. The KSinikSgama {patala 50, 
verse 1) defines this name, Bhumilamba, thus; “ChaturamSadi 
satksfhanam hhuniilambamiti smritaiii”. This definition does not cor- 
respond to the contents which are actually found in the chapter 
in both the works MsnasSra and Kamikagama. The contents 
imply simply the measurement of length, breadth, and height 
of buildings of one to twelve stories. 

The various shapes of buildings are given in the opening lines 


’) Cf. Manu VII, 69 and MBh. XII, 86, 4. 
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of the chapter. They may be square, I'eotangular, round, octagonal 
or oval. Buildings of all kinds, such as the vimana or temple, 
the harmya or palace, the gopura^ sola, maydapa, or tiesma7i (resi- 
dential house generally), should have either of these five shapes. 

Buildings are again divided into four classes — jati, chhanda, 
vikalpa or saAkalpa, and abhasa — which are frequently referred 
to in the suljsequent chapters. But the criterion of this classi- 
fication is not quite clear. These four classes seem to have dif- 
ferent characteristics in different cases. 

The proportion between height and width is expressed by five 
technical names — Santika, paushtika, parshyika (sometimes called 
jayada), adhhuta, and sarvakamika. When the height of a building 
or idol is of its width, it is called firml/kcc. the pausUlika 
height is twice the width; the parshi.dka or Jayada iioight is 
l‘V 4 of the width; the aclbhuta height is I'.h of tlie width, and 
the . sarvakamika height is 1 ’/^ of the width. This proportion of 
height and width is not, however, strictly followed all through. 
There is a slight variation in some cases. But the proportions 
given above are the most common. The measurement of length, 
breadth and height is invariably divided into three types: largest, 
intermediate, and smallest. The mntika and the paushtika heights 
are prescribed for the largest type of measurement, the parsh- 
yika or jayada for the intermediate type, and the adbhuta and 
the sarvakamika for the smallest type. 

Five series of length and five series of breadth are prescribed 
here for each of the classes of buildings of one to twelve stories. 
But in some subsequent chapters, as many as nine alternatives 
of length or breadth are prescribed for one and the same build- 
ing. A . modification of these alternative measurements is dis- 
cussed under the ayadishadvarga which will bo dealt with later. 

The five series of breadth in the smallest type of one-storied 
buildings are 2, 4, b, 8, and 10 cubits, and the five series ot 
length are 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 cubits. 

In the intermediate type, the five series of breadth are 6, 7, 
9, 11 and 13 cubits, and the five series of length 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 cubits. In' the largest type, the five series of breadth are 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 cubits and the five lengths arc 7, 9, 11, 
13, and 16 cubits. 
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All the classes of buildings of one to twelve stories are in 
this way measured separately. The dimensions of the twelve- 
storied building in its three types are given briefly ')• 

In the smallest type, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43 (?44), in the inter- 
mediate type, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, (? 45), and in the laigest type, 
37, 39, 41, 43, 45 cubits. These are tho fifteen kinds of Vipnla 
(? width) and the height should be as before 

These are the measurements in the jMi class of buildings. 
Three-fourths, half and one-fourth of these are prescribed for the 
chJmnda, the vikalpa, and the abhasa classes respectively. 

The concluding part of this chapter prescribes the number of 
stories allowed in edifices according to the social status of their 
occupants. In the first instance reference is made to the various 
classes of kings ^), amongst whom the one highest in rank, namely 
the chakravartin or universal monarch, is said to inhabit a palace 
of five to twelve stories. The residence of the heir-apparent 
{puvaraja) as well as those belonging to the chief feudatories 
(samanta-pratiiukht/u) should have one to three stories. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The foundation (Garhhanyasa-vidUana). 

The foundation is classed under three heads — for buildings, 
for villages, etc., and for tanks, etc. 

The last named foundation which is meant for a cistern, well, 
or tank {vapidtvpa-taMko)., is said to be as high as the joint 
palms of a man (narahjali). . 

The depth of tho foundation-cave (garbhabhajana) in case of 


•) The description of these dimensions is much clearer in the KllmiMgania 
(palala 50). According to this work, the width of a twelve-storied building 
is 70 cubits and the height iOO cubits. It expressly states {sloka 3:i) that it 
is never desirable that buildings should be larger than 77 cubits in height 
and 70 cubits in width. 

2) Cf. below, chapter XLI. In the present passage only six out of the nine 
classes are mentioned, the mandaleia, palladlmm and pdnhpika having been 
omitted. 
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a village, a town or a fort {grama, nagara, pura, pattana, hhar- 
vata, koshtha, kola, etc.) is of five kinds, B, 7, 9, 11, 13 ahgulas, 
and in the case of a building it is equal to a man’s palm. 

The foundation of buildings is further divided into two classes — 
as it may belong to temples and to human dwellings. Of temples 
those of Vishpu and Brahma are dealt with, and the others are 
said to be like these. 

Of the human dwellings, there are four classes according to 
the four castes — Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vai^ya and Sndra. 

In the laying of a foundation ritualistic prescriptions take a 
prominent part, the actual process apparently being the same 
in all cases. The details of the process are not quite clear, but 
the main purport seems to be as follows: 

The depth of the foundation-cave is equal to the height of 
the basement. The four corners (? sides) built of brick or stone 
are equal. This cave is filled with water and ten kinds of earth, 
such as, earth taken from an anthill, from a crab-cave, etc., 
are placed at the bottom. 

Portions of certain plants are then deposited on the four sides : 
the root of the blue lotus {utpala-kancla) to the east, the root 
of the white lotus (kaumuda-kanda) to the south, saugandhi (a 
kind of fragrant grass) to the west, and some other plant, the 
name of which is lost, to the west. Above these are to be placed 
grains of ten kinds of cereals, to wit: salt (rice) to the north- 
east, vrlld (rice) to the east, kodrava (paspalum scrobiculatum) 
to the south-east, kahgu (panicum italicum) to the south, mudga 
(phaseolus mungo) to the south-west, masha (phaseolus radiatus) 
to the west, kulattha (dolichos uniflorus) to the north-west and 
tila (sesamum indicum) to the north. 

The twelve kinds of its breadth and length to suit buildings 
of one to twelve stories are respectively 3, B, 7, 9, .1.1, 13, 15, 
17, 19, 21, 23, 2B; and 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
26 angidas. And its height should be equal to the breadth or 
less by '/s breadth. 

In the remaining portion of the chapter which is very obscure 
an architectural member, called mafijusha, figures most prominently. 

The concluding lines of this chapter deal with. the measurement 
of brick, with which buildings of one to twelve stories are pre- 
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ferablj' built, and also with the ceremonies in connection with 
laying tho foundation-stone, (lit. first brick, imithcmeshtaka). 

The breadth of a brick may he from 7 to 29 or 30 angulas. 
The length is greater than the breadth by '/a? or or is 
twice the breadth. And the thickness should be half the breadth. 


OHAPTEE XIII. 

The Pedestal (UpapWia-vidhana). ’) 

The opening lines of the chapter describe the height of the 
pedestal >as compared with the base. This height is said to be 
of nine kinds which are worked out by nine proport.ions. Five 
of them are those expressed by the technical toi-ins sTmltka, 
pausldika, jayada, adbhuta, ancl sarvakamika (1/3; 1/4; 1/5; 1/0; 
and 1/7). The details of the remaining four proportions are not 
clear, owing to the corruptness of the text. Rdm Rdz supposes 
that the height of the pedestal is to be reckoned from one-quarter 
to six times the height of the base. 

The next topic of this chapter refers to the of 

the projections {niTganka) of pedestals. The height ot the pedestal 
is divided into 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, or 15 equal 
parts; of these 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 are given to the pro- 
jection. The nine kinds of projection are 1, 1%, Vj.^, 2, 

2’/.^, and 3 haMas. The projections may be 1, I'/a, 2, 
S'/a, 3, S'/a, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 dan(^. 

After this, the pedestals are divided into three classes known 
as vedibhadra, praiibhadra and maucliabhadra. Each of these are 
sub-divided into four typos. Tho measurements of the mouldings 
of each of these twelve kinds of pedestals is given in detail. 

The remaining portion of the chapter contains a lengthy 
enumeration of the names and measurements of the various 
mouldings which are to be employed in each of the twelve kinds 
of pedestal. 

') Ram Raz, Essay on the architecture of the Hindus. London 1834. pp. 25— • 
27; plate I. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

The Base {Adhishthma-indliana). ’) 

The heights of bases are of twelve kinds beginning with 30 
ahgulas and ending with 4 hastas, the increment being by 6 
ahgulas. These twelve heights are respectively used in twelve 
different stories one above the other. The heights of bases are 
said to be 4 hastas in the houses of the Brahmins, 3 hastas in 
those of the Kshatriyas, 2 hastas in those of the VaiiSyas and 
1 hetsta in the houses of the Sudras. 

Bases are divided into sixteen different types, most of which 
are again subdivided. Their names are pddabandha, uragabaitdha^ 
pratikrama, kmnudabandha,§nbandha, hi-'-,/hrn>.dh'.i. 

padmabandha, kumbhabandha (or 

vajrabandha, ratnabandha, pattabandha, kampabandha, kukshi- 
bandha and iflkanta. Of each of these various types the mould- 
ings and ornaments are described in detail. 


OHAPTBR XV. 

The pillar {Stanihha-lakshana-rddhand) ^). 

The opening lines divide the subject matter into five heads, — 
1st the measurement of pillars, 2n<i their shape, 3i’d their orna- 
ments and mouldings, 4th the collection of wood for purposes 
of making pillars which are also made of stone, and, 5th, the 
ceremonies and process of erecting pillars. 

The height of a pillar is measured from above the base to 
below the uttara, or aljove the pedestal, from the jatiman to the 
uttara. The height of a pillar, in other words, is measured from 
the plinth up to the lowest member of the entablature, so as to 
include the capital. In an important passage in the Ka^yapa, 
quoted by Rdm Raz, it is stated that the measurement may 


') Ram Raz, Essay p. 28; plates II and III. 
») Ibidem pp. 28-40; plates IV— XVHI. 
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also bo taken from the cimbia of the shaft, exclusive of the base. 

The height of a pillar is twice, I'/a or 1% times that of its 
baso(?) or the height of the pillar begins at 2'/.^, liastas and ends 
at 8 hastas^ the increment being by 6 ahgulas or V4 hasia. But 
according to Ka^yapa, the height of the pillar may bo 3 times 
that of the base ; or 6 or 8 times that of the pedestal. The 
width (diameter) of a pillar may be 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, 1/9 or 1/10 
of its height; 1/8, 1/4 or 1/6 of the height, if it be a pilaster 
(kiidyastmiblia). The width of the pilaster, according to the 
ManasSi’a, is 3, 4, 5 or 6 matras {ahgulas), — and twice, thrice, 
or four times of these should be the width of the kampa. The 
height of a pillar being divided into 12, 11, 10, 9, or 8 parts, 
the one of these parts is the breadth of the pillar and at the 
top it is di mi nished by one fourth. 

The column admits of different shapes. A square pillar is 
called brahmdkanta. An octangular one is called vishmkanta. 
A sixteen-sided or circular one is known as rvdrakanta. A 
pentagonal one is called Sivakanta, and the hexagonal one 
skandakanta. These shapes are stated to bo uniform from bottom 
to top. Bat the base may be quadrangular. 

With respects to dimensions and ornaments, the five kinds 
of columns, — hrahmakanta, vish%mkanta, rudrakMnta, Hvakanta, 
and skandakanta, — are called chitrakama, padmakanta, chitra- 
kamhha, palikustamhha, and kumbhastamhha. The sixth one, 
kosMhastambha, in the latter division, is stated to be two-sided, 
and is the same as the kudyastambha or pilaster. 

It should be noticed that the former set of five names refers 
to the shapes of the shafts, whilst the latter set of five names 
is based on the shapes of the capitals, but in the detailed descrip- 
tion (which is given below) both the capital and shaft are included. 

Columns, when in rows, must be in a straight line. The general 
rule is this: “The intercolumnatdon may be two, three four, or 
five diameters; it is measured in three ways, from the inner 
extremity of the base of one pillar to that of another, 2nrl, from 
the centre of the two pillars; and 3rd from the outer extremi- 
ties of the pillars including the two bases”. “There are no fixed 
intercolumnations in Hindh architecture. 

This has been left to the discretion of artists who are how- 
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ever required to be particularly careful with regard to beauty 
and utility. Minor pillars are to be proportionate to the main 
pillar. A main pillar with one minor pillar [upapada) is called 
ekakanta, with two minor pillars dvikunta, and with threo minor 
pillars trikanta. A main pillar with four minor pillars is hrahma- 
kUnta; with five Sivakdnta; with six skandakUnta, and with 
eight minor pillars, it is called visM^ukanta. The composition of 
these pillars cannot be expected to be quite clear from the 
meagre description without ocular observation. 

The tedious description of the collection of wood for purposes 
of pillars might as well be omitted. The details seem to point 
out that in the time when the Manasara was composed wood 
was frequently used for making columns; stone pillars are also 
mentioned, but pillars made of brick alone are not particularly 
dealt with. It is. however, stated that stonf). luick, and wood 
were used for making different parts of a column. The square 
adliara or base of a stone pillar should be made of stone, and 
that of the wooden pillar of wood. But at the end of the next 
chapter, it is stated that all the parts of a column should he 
made of stone {iUa), wood [daru), or brick {ishtakd). In the middle 
of the same chapter, the use of these three materials is elabor- 
ately discussed. The pillars etc. are called suddha (pure) wlien 
made of one material, misra (mixed) when made of two materials, 
and samkm),a (amalgamated) when made of all the throe (or 
more) materials. , 

The concluding part of this chapter deals with ceremonies in 
connection with erecting columns. They are essentially ritualistic. 
It is directed that the column should be posted {vesayet) at the 
side of a ma^dapa. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The entablature (Prastara-vidhana). 

The height of the entablature {prastara\ as compared mth 
that of the base (adhishthana), is of six kinds. The height of the 
former may be equal to that of the latter, or less by Y^, or 
greater by 7^, Va o'-’ or twice, or, in cubit (hasia) measure- 

2 
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ment, these six kinds of height of the entablature begin from 7 
cubits and end by d'/j cubits, the decrement being by ’/a cubit. 
Those six Muds of entablatures are respectively used in the 
houses of the gods, the Brahmins, the kings (or Kshatriyas), the 
crown-princes (yiivaraja), the Vaii§yas and the Sndras. 

The height of the entablature is said to be or of, or 
equal to, that of the pillar {pada) or greater by '4, Va or ’’A- 
Yet another sot of six heights is described. The height of the 
pillar being divided into eight parts, seven, six, five, four, throe 
or two parts may be assigned to that of the entahlature. 

The greater portion of the chapter is devoted to an enumer- 
ation of the various mouldings and their measurements to be 
used in the different kinds of entablatures. 

In this chapter the roof ipraclichhadana) of buildings is de- 
scribed. It is stated that a brick-built building may be furnished 
with a wooden roof, and that the roofs of stone buildings should 
also be built of stone. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

The wood-joinery {Samdhikarma-vidhUna). ' 

The definition of the name (sarndhi-karman) of the chapter is 
given in the opening lines. The joining of pieces of wood for 
buildings is so called. Several kinds of wood-joining are described 
in detail- It would be impossible to give here a resume. But it 
may be noted that wood was very frequently used in constructing 
houses of various Muds; some parts of pillars too were made 
of wood, as has already been pointed out. Doors were mostly 
made of wood. The same was the case with couches, cars, 
chairs, etc. 

The wood-joining is of various kinds and forms. Pieces of wood 
are said to be joined in such a way as to make the nandyavarta, 
svmtiJca, sarvatobhadra and such other shapes. Some kinds of 
wood are strictly foi’bidden to be joined with some others. Fresh 
timber should under no circumstances be joined with old one. 
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OHAPTEE XVIII. 

The vimana {Vimma-viclhana). 

The contents of the chapter are divided into the following 
headings: 1st, the classification of the vimanas of one to twelve 
stories ; 2nd, the three styles of architecture ; 3>’d, the character- 
istic features of the stupil<ri or pinnacle, the stupikila or pinnacle- 
staff, the lupa, and the mukJtabhadra-, and 4th, the ceremonies 
of posting the stupika. 

The description begins with the making of the foundation; 
but this subject has already been dealt with in the 12th chapter. 

The classification of the vimanas of one to twelve stories is 
elaborately described here, the absolute dimensions of them having 
already been given in the 11th chapter called Bhumilamba-vidhana. 
Each of the twelve classes is subdivided into three types, accord- 
ing to their size — largest, intermediate, and smallest. Whilst the 
width of the smallest type of a one-storied building is 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, or 6 parts, it should be 5, 6, or 7 parts in the intermediate 
type ; and 6, 7, or 8 parts in the largest type. These “parts” 
appear to be the partitions of the facade bordei'ed by two pilas- 
ters (pada). 

The three styles of architecture are called ndgara, dravida, 
and vesara, which are apparently geographical names. The dis- 
tinguishing feature seems to be the general shape of the sikhara. 

In the third place the measurement and mouldings of the 
pinnacle (stupi or stupika) are given in detail. The height of the 
stUpi is one cubit {hasta) in the houses of the Sndras, two cubits 
in those of the VaiSyas, two cubits and a half in the houses of 
the crown-princes (yuvardja), three cubits in the houses of the 
kings {kshatriya), three cubits and a half in the houses of the 
Brahmins, and four cubits in the houses of the gods {viz. 
in temples). 

Building materials are then discussed. Pour of such materials 
are distinctly mentioned: stone, brick, wood, and iron (lauha). 

Buildings are made of one, two, three, or all the four of these 
materials, but preference is given to one material alone. With 
regard to materials, buildings are divided into three classes: 
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Suddha (pure), vi 2 . made of one material alone, miSra (mixed), 
vis. made of two materials, and sawMnia, (amalgamated) vis. 
made of three or more materials. 

The term stupikila literally means the nail, or pin of the stupi. 
Its form is described clearly. It is quadrangular at the base, 
octagonal at tiro middle, circular at the top, and tapering gradually 
from bottom to top. The width at the top is one ahgula. 

Then two more architectural raombor-s are described, namely 
the h(,pa and the mukhabhadra. The former is dosorilred by Ram 
Rfe ’) as “a sloping and a projecting meiuber of the entablature, 
representing a continued pent roof. It is made below the cupola 
[Mkhara], and its ends are placed as it were suspended from 
the architrave, and reaching the stalk of the lotus below”. 

The name ^nukitabhtcdra, as pointed out by the same author '^), 
indicates an ornamental niche which occupies a central position 
in the faqade of the building. 

The chapter is concluded with a description of the ceremonies 
in connection with fixing the stupikda. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The one-storied building {Ekahkum.i-vidhana)% 

The chapter opens with various classifications of buildings. 
They are first divided into four classes called chhanda, viMlpa, 
and rMasa. Here they are considered with regard to their 
measurement. The jati class is said to be measured in the 
purvadiosta, — the first kind of cubit, i. e. the cubit of 24 aii- 
gulas. The chlumda is measured in cubit, the vikalpa in '/a 
of this(?), and the abhusa in '/i cubit or span. 

A further classification is into stlmialca, asana and say ana., 
which are also called respectively, satkchUa, asamchita and apa- 
samcMta. This classification also refers to measurement. In the 
sthUnaka class the measurement of the height is considered, in 

I) Kam Raz, Kssay, p. 52, footnote 2. 

-') Ibidem, pp. 51 f. 

») Cf. ibidem pp. -59—53; plate XXI. 
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the asana the breadth is taken into consideration, and in the 
Sayana the width is measured. It should be noted tliat liroso tln'oc; 
classes, namely sthanaka, Usana, and sayana, have a further 
significance with regard to the object of worship. In the sthanaka 
buildings the idol is in the erect posture, in the asana buildings, 
it is in the sitting posture, and in the Sayana buildings it is in 
the recumbent posture. 

A third classification refers to the shape. Buildings are classed 
as male (imrusha) when they are equiangular or circular, and 
as female, when they are rectangular. Male deities are installed 
in male temples, and female deities in female temples. It is 
added, however, that the images of the latter may be placed in 
male temples too. 

, After this introduction follows the description of the one- 
storied buildings. The absolute measurement is referred to the 
chapter called BhUmilamba (dimensions of stories). The compa- 
rative measurement and plan are described at great length. The 
whole height of the building is divided into a certain number 
of equal parts which are distributed in a happy proportion 
' amongst the different members, namely, the base, the pillar, the 
entablature, the neck, the dome and the pinnacle. Similarly the 
length of the entire temple is divided into a certain number oi 
equal parts which are also distributed among various rooms and 
halls, namely, the garbhagriha or shrine, the antarala or ante- 
room, and the maydapa or porch. These component chambers 
of the temple building are described in detail in subsequent 
chapters, as is also the case with gates (gopiira), courts (pra- 
kara) and such architectural members as doors, windows, arches, 
and so forth. In the present chapter a detailed account is given 
of the water -spout {nala) which is meant bo be an outlet for the 
water with which the idol has been washed. 

The eight kinds of one-storied buildings ai'e known as jayan- 
tika, bhoga, SrtviSula, svastibandhana, Srlkara, hasUprisldJui-, skan 
dhatara, and ke&um. 

The concluding portion of the chapter (as well as of the next 
eleven chapters) is devoted to an enumeration of the various 
deities with wliose images the doors and walls of the temple 
should be decorated. 
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The Buddhist and the Jain temples, dealt with in only two 
linos, aro directed to be similarly built with this difference that 
in these temples the images of the Buddhist and the Jain gods 
sliould be made instead of those of the Brahmins. 


CHAPTEES XX— XXX. 

Buildings of two to twelve stories. ’) 

The contents of these eleven chapters of the MSnasSra may 
be conveniently summarized at the same time. They deal respect- 
ively with two-storied (dvitala), three-storied (tritala), four-storied 
(chatustala), five-storied (panchatala), six-storied (shattala), seven- 
storied isaptatala), eight-storied {asldakiki,), nine-storied (navatala), 
ton-storied (dasatala), eleven-storied (ekadaSatala), and twelve- 
storied {dvUdaiatala) buildings. In each of these chapters we find 
a classification of the peculiar kind of edifice under discussion 
followed by an account of certain details, in particular, the 
location of the divine images, with which the walls are decorated. ' 
Thus the buildings of two stories are divided into eight classes 
which arc called Srikara, vijaya^ siddha, paushtika, parshnika, 
prdihhtiika, svastika and pushkala. Those of three stories are 
likewise divided into eight classes called srikanta, asana, sukha- 
laya, keSara, kamalafiga, brahmakanta, merukanta and kaildsa. 

The same eight-fold division is found in connection with the 
four-storied buildings; here the names aro vishtiukmta, livara- 
kanki, mandhakmta, indrakUnta, chaturmukha, rudrakanta and 
mlikanla. The eight classes of the five-storied buildings are called 
airavata. bhfdnkonta, visvakanta, mfirtikanta, yamakanta, griha- 
kUnla, yaJutikjiiHd- and brahmakmta. In the case of the buildings 
of six stories tluu’e are no less than thirteen classes, the tech- 
nical names of which are padmakmta, kdntara, sundara, upa- 
kanta, Imnuila, ratnakanta, vipulafika, jyotishkUnta, saroruha, vipu- 
lakriti, svastika, nandyavarta and ikshukanta. The seven-storied 
buildings are divided into eight kinds — puydarlka. srllumta, 

>) R^in Raz, Essay, pp. 63 — 57 ; plates XXII — XXXIV. 
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snbhoga, dliara7},a, paftjara, as7’amdgara, harynyakanta and Mma- 
kmta. The eight classes of eight-storied building are called 
bhukanta, bhUpakmta, svargakmta, ynahakanta, jmiakanta, tapas- 
kanta, satyakmta and devakanta. Those of nine stories are divided 
into seven kinds — saurakanta, raurava, cim.idita, bhuslmy,a, 
vivrita, siopraiikmta and viivalmita, of which the first-mentioned 
four represent the smallest type of nine-storied buildings, the 
next two the intermediate type, and the last one the largest 
type. The ten-storied buildings are divided into six classes which 
are named — bhukmta, chcmdrakunta, bhavcmakanta, antariksha- 
kdnta, meghakanta and abjakunta. Buildings of eleven stories 
admit of six varieties — Sambhukanta, tsakanta, ckakrakanta, 
yamakanta, vajrakanta and akrakdnta. Finally buildings of twelve 
stories are divided into ten kinds — panchdia, dravida, ynadha- 
kanta, kalifiga, vardta, kerala, vcuksaka, ynagadha, jmiaka, and 
sphurjakct,. It deserves notice that in this instances the terms 
by which the classes are designated are for the greater part 
geographical names. 

In chapter XXX we find, moreover, a lengthy account of 
staircases (sopdm). 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

The courts (Prdkara-vidham). 

The chapter begins with the announcement that five kinds of 
prakara- ') buildings will be discussed in connection with bali 
(offerings), parivUra (attendant deities), sohJid (beauty) and rak- 
s}m,ia (defence). 

But the main object of the chapter is evidently to describe 
the various courts into which the whole compound ot the temple 
is divided. The description of five such courts is given. The first 


>) The word pvakara literally means a wall, enclosure, fence, rampart, a 
surrounding wall elevated on a mound of earth. In the y^SnkhStjana-h'autn- 
sutra (XVI. 18, 14) it denotes a walled mound supporting a raised i)latrorni 
(prasada) for spectators. Almost in the same sense it is found in the Malia- 
bharata and the Manusanihita. The MsnasEra, however, uses it in a slightly 
different sense, namely, in that of a temple court. 
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or innermost court is called the antarmaiidala. The second is 
known as antanihara and the third as madhyamahara. The fourth 
court is technically named yrakarci. The fifth and last one is 
known as the mahamaryada or ‘the extreme boundary’ where 
gato houses (goimras) etc. are constructed. As the title of the 
chapter indicates, the greater part of it describes only tho fourth 
court. Hero it may be briefly observed that this 'prakara is also 
divided into the juti, chhanda, vikalpa, and kamya classes. 

Under each class a number of buildings {iaW) is exhaustively 
described. A further classification {samkirya etc.) is made with 
regard to the materials of which the yu'rt/iwm-buildings are made. 
These materials are the same as in other cases, namely, stone, 
brick and timber. ') 

The shrines of the attendant deities (parivara-vmana) and the 
gopuras are very briefly described in conclusion, the next two 
chapters being entirely devoted to a special treatment of these 
two kinds of buildings. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

The attendant deities (Parivara-vidhana). 

The temples of these deities are directed to be built round 
the prakara. At tho eight cardinal points of the innermost or 
the first court, the temples of a group of eight deities are built. 
Groups of sixteen and thirty-two deities are located in the 
second and the third courts respectively. Between the third and 
the fifth courts is said to be the viniyoga-mandapa. After a 
lengthy description of the location of temples for each of the 
deities of these three groups, the attendant deities of Vishnu 
are described in detail. 

With regard to the family of Vishiju, it may be pointed out 
that it also includes the same three groups of eight, sixteen and 
thirty-two deities. The second group relating to Vishnu includes 
Buddha too. The well known ten incarnations of Vishpu, except 


*) Of. above pp. 19 and 20, 
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the Matsya (fish) and the Kurma (tortoise) are included in the 
third group. 

The temples of the Bauddhas and the Jainas, it is expressly 
stated, should bo constructed according to the rules of their 
own ms'kas. 

It should be noticed that the description of the temples intended 
for so many deities does not contain any measurements etc. 
The text is solely occupied with the location of these temples 
or deities in the compound. But a considerable portion of the 
chapter is devoted to the description of maydapas for such pur- 
poses as bath, bed, assembly, horses, musicians, dancing girls, 
cows, and so forth. 


CHAPTEB, XXXIII. 

The gopura {Gojmra-vidham) ^). 

Gateways {gopura) are built in front of each of the five courts 
into which the whole compound of the temple is divided. The 
gopura belonging to the first court (a^iiarmanckila) is technically 
called the dvara-sohlui or “the beauty of the gate” '^1 ; that belonging 
to the second court is known as dvura-sala or gate-house. The 
gate-house of the third court is called dvara-prdsada^ and that 
of the fourth court (prakUra) has the name of dvura-harmya. 
The gate-house of the fifth or outermost court {inahrimaryada) 
is known as mahagopura or the great gate-house. 

Each of these five classes of gateways admits again of three 
kinds — the smallest, the intermediate, and the largest. Gate- " 
houses are exhaustively described under these fifteen kinds. 
They are further divided into ten classes with regard to the 
number of architectural members designated as Mkhara (domes) 
stupika (pinnacle), galakuta (neck-peak), and ksliudranasi (vestibule). 

A gopura is thus technically called ,<r7hhoga when its sikha is 
like a Sala ; it has a circular surrounding stupika and is furnished 


') Biim RAz. Essay, pp. 58—61 ; plates XXXVI— XLII. 

“) This term iu Prakrit form (duUrasohlf) occurs Mrichohhakalika (ed. 
STENZJ.Eft) p. 72, 1. 13 in the descri))tion of VasantasenS’s palace (Act V). 
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with a galakuta, four ksJmdranasis and eight mahmasis. The remain- 
ing nine classes are called respectively — knvisala, vishriukanta, 
indrakanta, brahmakdnta, skandakmta, sikJiara, and scmmyakanta. 
The names of two .of these ten classes are evidently missing. 

The fifteen kinds of gate-houses referred to above may have 
one to sixteen or seventeen stories. But the details of those of 
one to five stories only are given, others being left to the dis- 
cretion of the artists and stated to be built in the same way 
as those described so minutely. 

The measurements, both absolute and comparative, of length, 
breadth, and height of each story belonging to each of the fifteen 
kinds of gate-houses are described at great length. The ornaments 
and mouldings of each story are also given dn detail. The garbha- 
griha (cella or sanctum) as well as all other rooms together 
with their different parts, such as pillars, entablatures, walls, 
roofs, floors, doors, and windows, etc. are exhaustively discussed. 

The measurements, etc., of the gaio-l'.ouscs ore discussed in 
comparison with those of the main luiiiding a!so. Then follows 
a lengthy and partly obscure description of their solid igliana) and 
hollow {aghana) parts. The description of some interior members 
is also included in this section. 

The chapter closes with an interesting description of windows, 
not only for gate-houses, luit also for other sorts of bnildings. 
both religious and residoriLia!. The general plan of windows seems 
to be this: a post or pillar is fixed in the middle to which are 
attached two perforated screens (jalaka and plialaku). These 
admit of various patterns represented by the following names 
by which they are classed as regard' their shape : nagabandha, 
vaUi, gavaksha (cow’s eye), kufijaraksha (elephant’s eye), svastika, 
sarvatobhadra, nandyavarta, and puskpabandha (band or bunch 
of flowers). They are decorated with floral and foliated ornament, 
as well as with decorative devices in imitation of jewels. The 
measurement of length, breadth, and thickness is entirely left 
to the discretion of the artist. But it is stated in conclusion 
that according to some aui.hoiity the width of the windows for 
gate-houses varies from 1% to 5 cubits (hasta), the increment 
being by six ahgulas. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The mandapa {Mai}<kipcirvidhana). 

The term mandapa generally means a temple, pavilion, bower, 
shed or open hall. But the word has been used in three tech- 
nical senses in this chapter. It is used to imply a house in a 
village, etc., or built on the bank of a sea, river, tank, or lake; 
secondly it is used to imply all the detached buildings in a 
compound which is generally divided into five courts. But in the 
most general sense, it implies various sorts of rooms in a temple 
or residential building. The most part of this long chapter is 
devoted to the description of these rooms. 

After an account of the architectural members indicated by 
the technical terms bhitti, alinda and prapTt^ follows the lengthy 
description of the mai},dapa. Seven maiidapas are said to be built 
in front of the prasada or the main edifice. They are technically 
called himaja, nishadaja, vijaya, mulyaja, pariyatra, gandhama- 
dcma, and hemakuta respectively. The first is said to be used 
for the purpose of a bath-room, the second for a study (library 
or school, adhyayana), and so forth. Various parts of these, such 
as walls, roofs, floors, verandas, court-yards, doors, windows, 
columns, etc. are described in detail. Besides these seven, various 
other classes of maydapas are also described exhaustively. Their 
technical names together with the main purposes for which they 
are built may be summarized here. 

The meruja-mandapa is used as library-room, the vijaya for 
marriage-ceremonies, the padmaka as „a temple-kitchen”, the 
sicha as an ordinary kitchen, the padma for collecting flowers, 
the bhadra for a waterrosorvoir, store-house, etc., the siva for 
unhusking com, l.lu' veda for an assembly-hall, the kukulhamya 
for storing perfumes, the suklmuja for a guest-houso. the darva 
for an elephant’s stable, and the kauiika for a horse-stable, the 
saiikhyaka and others built on the bank of the sea, river, lake, 
etc. are meant foi- pmposcs of pilgrimage, the jayala and others 
for summer residence. The plan, ornaments etc. of each of these 
various classes are described in detail. 

The chapter closes witli the description of the form of tnay- 
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Mpas. Those of temples and of the honses of the Brahmins 
should have the juti shape; the chhanda shape is given to the 
rnmjLdapas of the Kshatriyas, the vihdpa shape to those of the 
VaiSyas, and the ablmsa shape to those of the Sndras. But accoj'ding 
to some, these four classes are also said to he based on the 
form of the hhadra. 

The mm.idapas of two faces are called daridaka, those of three 
faces svastika, the latter may also have the lakcjald shape. The 
mandapas of four faces are known as chatHrinukka, those of six 
faces as mauUka, and those of five faces as sarvatohhadra. 

A short description of the maiidapas in a village or town is 
given at the end. Their principal members are said to be the 
lupa, prastara^ prachchhudana, sahha and kUta etc. Mapdapas 
are also built on the road side and elsewhere. 

All classes of maiidapas mentioned above are separately de- 
scribed, as they may belong to a temple or to the houses of the 
Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the VaiSyas and the Sudras respectively. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The sala (l^ala-vidhdna). 

The distinction between the Mia, the matjMpa, and the griha, 
to each of which a separate chapter is devoted, is not quite clear. 
The throe terms are used more or less in the same sense, to 
im ply houses in general. All of them consist of the same parts 
and are used for the same purposes. In the compounds goMla 
(cow-shed), asvaMla (horse stable), pathasTda (college or school), 
the word MHa indicates a detached building; while in pdkaMlM 
(kitchen) etc., it may imply a hall or room. In the present 
chapter MlM is used mostly in the sense of both temples and 
residential buildings for Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras. 

Like villages, saMs are first divided into the same six classes, 
namely, the dat^daka, svas/ika, mardika, chaturmukha, sarvato- 
hhadra and vardhamdna. Some of tho.«e with a cei’tain number 
of halls are said to bo temples, while others varying in the 
number of rooms are meant for the residence of different castes. 
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A distinction is made with regard to the number of stories they 
should he furnished with. The maximum number of stories a 
sola has is twelve. The various stories of all these Mias are 
described in detail. Eleven alternative breadths, eleven lengths 
and five heights are given to each MWi. It should be observed 
that the width is the standard measurement in Indian architecture ; 
the length and the height being in most cases deterruined in 
comparison with the breadth. The height is described here by 
th'e general formula indicated by the five technical names santika, 
paushiiika, jayada, dhanada (in other places sdrvakMuka), and 
adbhuta. So many alternatives in measurement are, however, 
modified by the rules of ayadi-shadvarga as in all other places. 

The plan and charactoi'istics of the six classes of MUs, both 
religious and ]'e.sidential, arc described in detail. The various 
parts, mouldings and ornaments of a MlM are the same as those' 
of an ordinary house. Columns, walls, roofs, floors, domes, doors, 
windows, staircases, arches, arcades etc., are minutely described. 

A special feature of the present chapter is the consideration 
of weather and climate in building a Mid. Certain months and 
seasons are strictly forbidden for this purpose. Astrological and 
ritualistic considerations form another peculiarity of this chapter. 
Some classes of idUs are said to suit in particular people born 
under the influence of certain planets and stars. 

The chapter closes with the description of the rules of shad- 
varga as applied to sdlds, and with a enumeration of the various 
parts of a sdlM. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The location and measurement of houses 

(Grihamdnasthdna-vinydsa.) 

The main object of the chapter is to describe the arrangement 
and location of houses in the compound. The breadth of a house 
is said to be of five kinds, from two or three dandas to ten or 
eleven datitdas, the increment being by two dandas. The length 
may be equal to twice the breadth. Houses are to be built in 
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a village, town, port (pattana), Mietakc^ grove, or hermitage, near 
a hill or mountain, or on the bank of the river-, etc. 

In the 34th chapter various sorts of mandapas wore stated 
to be located in different parts of the five courts into which 
the whole compound of a temple was divided. In the present 
chapter, houses intended for various purposes are located in dif- 
ferent squares in which an inhabited area is divided according 
to the paramaiadhika scheme described in the 7 th chapter called 
PadaviiiyUsa ’). 

The BrahmastiiSna or the central square is stated to be unfit 
for a residential building. The temple of the family god is gene- 
rally built in this part. Round this are constructed all other 
houses — such as the house for the master of the family, for 
his wife, for the children, servants, for cows, horses, fowls, etc., 
for kitchen' and dining hall etc., for guests, for the library or 
study, for the daily sacrifices of the upper castes, for amuse- 
ments and music, for the dancing girls, and for all other domestic 
purposes. This arrangement of houses is, however, slightly dif- 
ferent according to the caste and social position of the family. 
But the general plan of the houses for a family is the same in 
all cases. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The first entry into the house [G-rihapravesa-vidlwna). 

The ceremonies in connection with the opening of and first 
entry into a house are described in detail. The consideration 
of an auspicious day and moment, and the worship and sacrifice 
in this connection are still usually observed in India. The mas- 
ters of the ceremonies are stated to bo tiro sihtf/xiH and the 
sthapaka. They load the procession in circumambulating the 
village and the compound before the ceremonial enti-y into the 
house. The head of the family and -his consort are usually the 
chief figures in these affairs. After completing the worship and 


') Of. above p. C. 
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sacrifice, the guardian angel of the house (Griha-Lahshmi) is 
prayed to confer male offspring, wealth and long life on the 
master of the house '). After the solemn entrance into the house 
has been peiformod, tlie householder should feed the Brahmins 
and present tlio architects and their followers with rich gifts. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The doors (DvUra-sthana). 

Doors and gates have already been described on various occa- 
sions. Two separate chapters are now devoted to the arrangement, 
location, measurement, and ornaments of doors to be used in 
all kinds of buildings. Such a special description of the windows 
has already been noted at the end of the SSvd chapter on gate- 
houses igopura). 

It is stated in this chapter that four main doors are constructed 
on the four sides of all kinds of buildings of gods and men. In 
most cases four smaller doors are also made at the four corners. 
Many other smaller doors are prescribed at the intervening 
spaces. Drains (jaladvara) are made underneath the saM. 

The main doors are always furnished with a flight of steps. 
In many buildings, the entrance-door is made, not in the centre 
of the frontage, but on either side of the middle. But in some 
houses they may be made in the middle of the front wall. In 
the case of kitchens, in particular, the main doors must be at 
the middle of the wall. . 

It is also stated expressly that, where it is inconvenient to 
make so many smaller doors, as prescribed here, they should be 
replaced by windows. 

The materials with which doors are constructed are mainly 
timber; but stone is used iu.some exceptional cases. 


The mantra to be recited runs: He Lahshmi gvihakarUtram putra- 
paiUradhanUdibhih sampuvnaih kuru chUyushyam prUrthaiJami namo 'stu te. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The measurements of doors (Dvaramana-vidham). 

The common rule is that the height of a door is to be twice 
its breadth. But various alternative measurements are also given. 
The height of the larger doors may vary from 1 ‘/a cubits (ftaste) 
to 7 cubits, the increment being by 6 ahgulas. The height ot 
the smaller doors varies from one cul)it to three cubits, the 
increment being by B cthgulcxs. In the ionncr case we, thoiefote, 
have twenty-three, in the latter seventeen varieties of dimension. 

These dimensions are prescribed for doors in the jati class ot 
buildings. But other measurements are given to doors in houses 
of the chJtanda, vikalpa, and the dbhnsa classes. The alternative 
dimensions are modihod by the application of the shadvarga 
formula. 

The door-posts and other parts of the door are then described 
at great length. Doors are generally two-leafed, but single-leafed 
doors ai'e also mentioned. 

They are profusely decorated with foliated and floral ornament. 
The images of Gaiiesa, Sarasvatl and other deities should be 
carved over the entrance. 


CHAPTER XL. 

The royal palace (Rajagriha-vidlidna). 

Palaces are divided into nine classes with I'egard to their size, 
as they may belong to a king of any of the nine classes 
enumerated in the next chapter. Each class of palaces, whether 
of a chokravatiin, a maharaja, a mrmdra, a mai}dMeia, etc. 
admits of nine sizes. For each of the nine main classes it is 
further laid down, that they should consist of a certain number 
of haUs {sSm). Thus the palace of the chakravartin or universal 
monarch should have from one to seven halls; that of the 
. (or maharaja) from one to six halls; that of the narendia from 
one to five halls, and so forth. 
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Then the location of the various palace buildings is minutely 
described on the basis of the Parama^adhika scheme explained 
in the chapter called Padavinyasa. 

The Brahmapitha is installed in the BrahmasthSna, the square 
in the centre. The maiii palace of each of the nine classes of 
kings is then located in certain of the remaining squares — In- 
dra, Varuija, Yama, Pushpadanta, etc. Among the other palace 
buildings enumerated we mention the residences of the queens 
the princesses, and the private couneil-hall. 

Other buildings which are necessary adjuncts of the dwelling 
of an Indian king are the coronation pavilion {abhishekadimay- 
dapa), the arsenal {ayudhakiya), the storehouse (vasttmikshepa- 
may,dapa), the house for keeping ornaments {hliTishayalaya), the 
dining-hall {bhojaom-mandapa), the kitchen (pachanalaya), the flower 
pavilion {pushpamaridapa), the baths (majjamlaya), the bed-cham- 
ber (Sayamlayd) and several more. These all belong to the inner 
part (antahsala) of the palace. 

In the outer part (balvilisala) are situated, the residence of the 
crown prince {yuvaraja), of the family priest ipurohita)^ of the 
ministers and others, likewise the hall of public audience (asthfi- 
namandapa), temples, etc. 

Pleasure gardens, flower gardens, groves, tanks, etc., are 
assigned their proper places. Stables for horses and elephants, 
cow-sheds, etc., are generally made near the main gate. Other 
animals which are kept within the royal enclosure are rams, 
cocks, deer and antelopes, monkeys, tigers and peacocks. Pavilions 
to witness ram-fights and cock-fights {vicsJia,yitddharthaj)iaydapa, 
kukkulayuddhamay^pa) are specially mentioned. The jail Qilird- 
gUra) is located in a rather out-of-the-way place, such as the 
BhriSa, or the Antariksha part. At the end of the chapter it is 
stated that for the rest the arrangement is left to the choice 
of the king and to the discretion of the artists. 
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CHAPTER XLI, XLII. 

Characteristics of kings (Bajalakslmia-vidhana). 

Those two chapters, which hear the same title, deal with the 
classification of kings, the qualities which are required in a good 
ruler, and so forth. 

Kings are divided, in a descending progression of rank, into 
nine classes, namely, chakravartin, mahUmja (or adhirUja), ma- 
hendra, parshitika, pattadhara, mai^daleSa, paUaiMj^ prdharaka, 
and astragrahin. 

The opening and closing lines of the chapter XLI describe 
the general qualifications of all kings. They should know philo- 
sophy and religion and must be learned in all Sastras, and in 
the political, military, civil and moral laws. They should be 
haughty {uddhata), gracious (lalita), and generous (udrittu) in their 
behaviour. They should have the direct knowledge of and control 
over the subordinate kings and ministere. They should them- 
selves be great warriors and wise in all matters. The treasury 
should always be kept full and they should themselves be reli- 
gious and of strict morals. They should be the protectors of their 
subjects. They should possess peace of mind, love of fame, good 
taste in matters of art, and fondness of music {Gandharva-^astra). 

Then it is stated of each of the nine classes of kings what 
should be the number of his horses, elephants, soldiers, women, 
and queens. The astragrUhin, for instance, who is least in rank, 
is said to possess 500 horses, 500 elephants, an army of 50.000 
soldiers, 500 female attendants and one queen {mahishl). The 
prahdrika, who follows next, has 600 horses, 600 elephants, 
100.000 soldiers, 700 beautiful women and two queens. The 
highest figures are reached in the case of the chakravartin or 
universal monarch. 

Chapter XLI begins with the classification of kings mentioned 
above. The extent of their kingdoms and some special charac- 
teristics of each of the nine kings are then described. The 
empire of the chakravartin reaches as far as the four oceans 
{chutuh-ffTigara). He is the suzerain of all suboj'dinate kings. He 
is strict in his judgment of right and wrong, but protects the 
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people with kindness and mercy. He is famous and the most 
fortunate of all. The next king {maharaja or adhiraja) is the 
lord of seven kingdoms. He has the six principal kingly qualities 
{gu%i,a\ the six strengths (fiala) and the three powers {6aMi). ’) 
He is also versed in politics {ntti). He is horn either in the Solar 
or in the Lunar race. The remaining seven classes of kings aro 
similarly described. 

A point of great historical interest in this passage is that 
royalty is no longer the monopoly of the Kshatriyas. A king 
may belong to any of the four castes — the Brahmins, the 
Kshatriyas, the Vaigyas, and even the Sudras. The praharaka 
is expressly stated to belong to any of the four castes. 

The nine kinds of crowns which pertain to these nine classes 
of kings are then described. This subject, however, is more 
elaborately treated in the 49tli chapter (Abhisheka-laksha^ia). Next 
comes the description of the nine kinds of thrones used by the 
nine classes of kings. Here other royal insignia, particularly the 
white umbrella {dhavalachhattra) and the chowrie or fly-whisk 
made of the yak's tail {chamara) are also mentioned. Thrones, 
it will be noticed, are fully dealt with in the 45th chapter {Sih- 
hasanalaJcshatpi-vidhana). 

The next point of importance is the rate of royal revenue. 
The chakravartin takes only one-tenth of the produce as his 
share. The maharaja takes one-sixth, the narendra one-fifth, the 
parshuika one-quarter, the ‘pattadhara one-third ; the exact pro- 
portions of the other kings' shares are not given. No tax should 
be illegally imposed. Punishment and fines should be legal and 
moderate. The temples, as well as the Brahmins, the hermits, 
and similar people should be supported by the state. 


') The six ‘qualities’ (guna) of a king are found in Jlfanw VII, 160 ’ 
scDhdhim cha mgraham chaiva ydnam dsanam eva cha / 
dvaidhthhdvarh sa}hhxiya'in cha [shadgitnam§ chintayet sadd // 

“Let him [the king] constantly think of the six measures of royal policy 
(guna) viz, alliance, war, marching, halting, dividing the army, and seeking 
protection.” (Buhler, S. B. E. XXV, p. 241). But according to another source 
the six gu^as or qualities of a king are valour, energy, firmness, ability, 
liberality and majesty. The three royal powers (^aktij are found Amarahosha 
2, 8, 1, 10 ^aktayas iisrah prahhdmtsahamantraja ‘The three powers come 
forth from majesty, energy and good counsel*” 
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At. the end of the chapter it is stated that the description of 
kings it contains is made on the authority of the Vedas, the 
PurSnas and the Ssstras. 


CPI A? TER XLIIL 

Cars and chariots {Rntlutkihsliana-vidhlimi). 

Cars and chaiiots are constructed for the ceremonial and 
ordinary drives of gods, Brahmins, and kings, as well as for war 
and other purposes. The wheels and other parts of cars, their 
shapes, their measurements, and their ornaments and mouldings 
are described in order. 

The chapter begins with a minute description of the wheel, 
the most important part of the car. It is always circular, and 
is furnished with a strong tyre of similar shape. All its parts, 
together with their measurements, are described in detail — the 
kuJfshi (? nave lit. belly), the aksha (axle), siJdia or danta (axle- 
hand), chhidra (hole) and tiie Mn (axle-bolt, linch-pin). The par- 
ticular trees of the timber of which the wheel is to be made are 
enumerated. On a double support (called adhara and upadhura) 
which rests on the axles, is raised a lofty structure which is 
provided with niches (? blmdm) and lavishly decorated. It may 
have as many as nine stories, the height of each successive 
story being smaller than that the one beneath. The exact pro- 
portion is not given. 

The forms of the cars are next discussed. With regard to their 
shape, the cars are divided into seven classes, — nahUasvan- 
bhadraka, prabhafijana-bhadraka, nwata-bhadraka, pavana-bha- 
draka, prishada-bhadraka, indraka- (or chandraka?) bhadraka and 
anila-bhadraka. The first of these is square, the second hexagonal ; 
the third sliould have two bhadras, and the fourth, three him- 
dras, the fifth and the sixth should have ten bhadras and the 
last one should have twelve bhadras. 

The description of the different shapes of the cars is rather 
confusing. According to another classification given here the 
square cars are called mgara, the octagonal ones drdvida, the 
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circular ones vesara, the hexagonal ones andra {andhra7),.sca^ 
the oval ones dliiiga {kalihga?). 

The cars, in accordance with the different purposes referred to 
above, have various kinds of wheels and other members. Thus a 
fighting car has three wheels, the car for mock-fighting has four 
wheels; one for ordinary festivals (nityotsava) five weals, one for 
special festivals (mahotsava) may have six, seven, eight, nine or 
ten wheels. In the same manner the number of vedis (platforms) 
varies according to the special purpose for which the car is to 
be used. 

Thus it is stated that the chariot of the universal monarch 
{sarvahhauma) should have one to nine vedikas, that of the ma- 
haraja one to seven vedilids^ that of the narendra one to five 
vedikas, and so forth. The cars of Vishnu and f^iva should con- 
sist of one to nine vedikas, those of the Buddhisi.- and -Jhin deities 
of one to seven vedikas, and in the case of other gods the num- 
ber should be four, or one to five. 

The cars should be decorated with peacocks’ feathers, chowries, 
arches (torana), little bolls, blight mirrors, fans and garlands. 
They should also bo carvod with the images of various deities, 
particularly tlio upper part of the structure, whereas the base- 
ment is adorned with’ representations of lions, elephants and 
crocodiles Qiarikarimakararupaili), with foliated ornament and 
with figures of dancers (mtaka), bfiutas and yakshas. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Couches (^ayana-vidlmna). 

Couches are meant for the use of the deities, the twice-born, 
and members of other castes. They are said to bo of two kinds - 
the small {balaparyahka) and the large (pargauka), the one being 
distinguished from the other by its size alone. 

The measurement and various parts of the two kinds of couches 
are described separately. The width of the brdaparyaiika may 
vary from 11 to 25 uhgulas, the increment being by 2 aiigulas. 
This makes eight varieties. The paryaiika proper admits of nine 
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varieties, as they may he from 21 to 37 angulas in width with 
increments of 2 angulas. 

It may he pointed out that they are generally furnished with 
four legs, and small wheels are attached to the legs so that they 
may easily be moved from one place to another. The legs of 
royal couches should bo decorated with lions. The proportion 
of breadth to length shows that couches are generally rectan- 
gular in shape. 

Special mention is made of swings suspended from four chains 
which are said to be used by the gods, the Brahmins, the 
Kshatriyas, etc. 

The material of which couches and seats (asana) are constructed 
is the wood of ceriain timber-trees. For the legs special kinds 
of timber are recommended. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

The thrones {SvihliMsana4akshay}a-viclhana). 

The expression simhasana implies a seat marked with a lion. 
This lion-seat or throne is made for the use of deities and kings. 
Royal thrones are divided into four classes. The pndhamfi.'iaua 
is said' to be ilt for the first {pralli.ama) coronation, the mahgala 
throne for the coronation of tlic same name. The viva throne 
for the tv5Yt-coronatioii and the vijaya. throne for the vijaya- 
coronation. What is evidently meant is that those four thrones 
are employed for the four successive stages of the coronation 
of one and the same king. 

As for deities, the nityarcliana throne, as the name indicates, 
is used for daily worship, the nityotsava throne for ordinary 
festivities ; the vi^esliarcluma throne for special worship ; and the 
mihotsava throne for groat, festivals. 

Next comes a further division of thrones into ten kinds. The 
descriptions of the general plan as well as the measurements 
of the various parts of them are given in detail. They are tech- 
nically called — padmasana, pndmnkesara. padmiihliadra, srihha.- 
dra, SrtviSUla, Snbandha, srlniukha. hhadnisimarp(id;riiabaiulh(ij?i\u\ 


■padabandhcL Nine kinds of dimensions are given to each of the 
above mentioned thrones. But the right proportion in each case 
is to he selected by the application of the rules of shadvarga. 

Of the ten kinds, the first, padmcisam, is used as the throne 
for $iva or Vishnu, the padmakesara for the [other] gods and 
for the chakravartin, the padmabhadra for the adhirdja (i. e. the 
mcdiaraja)] the mhhadra is fit for the adhiraja anclihG narendra-, 
the mvUala is fit for the narendra and the pUrshtdka; the m- 
bandha is fit for the pTirslmka and the pattadhara] tl\& Snmukha 
for the mandalesa ; the bkadrasana for the ptitkihhdj^ the padma- 
bandha for the prabJutkara, and the padahcmdha throne is fit for 
the astragrahin . ') It is expressly stated that the lion-shaped legs 
should not he made for the throne of the last-mentioned class 
of kings. But in the case of, all other kings, the thrones are 
marked with lions and furnished with six legs. They are generally 
made facing the east. But the thrones of deities should face the 
four quarters. 

At the end of the chapter the author says that the “thrones 
of Vishnu, Rudra, Jinaka, Indra, and all the [other] prominent 
gods and also of iho kings have thus been described.” It deserves, 
however, no bice that in the description itself no reference what- 
ever is made to thrones of Buddhist or Jain deities, as the term 

it 

Jinaka would seem to imply. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

The arches (Tora'^a-vidhUna). 

The torapa or arch is stated to be an ornament for the 
tlironos {Usana) of gods and kings. It is supported on dwarf 
pillars iahghri) which rest on the pedestal (pltha) of die iinag-;-. 
Tho ornamental arch admits of various shapes. It may be cir- 


I) On the classification of kings into nine classes cf. above p. 34. 

3) It will be noticed that the present chapter deals only with the arch as 
a decorative device of images, not with the well-known, structural toTana 
of ancient Buddhist architecture. Cf. James Fergusson, History of Indian 
and Eastern architecture, revised and edited by James Burgess and R. PiiiSNE 
Spiers, London 1910. Vol. I, pp. 402 — 124. 
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cular, triangular (?), crescent-shaped, bow-shaped or of an arbitrary 
form. The directions for making these arches as well as the 
measurements of their constituent parts are given in detail. 
With regard to their ornamentations, arches are divided into 
four kinds technically called patra4oray,a (foliated arch), pushpa- 
torm.ia (floral arch), ratna-torm}a (jeweled arch), and chitra-toraxia 
(ornamental arch). 

The various ornaments of arches are then described in detail. 
The top of the toraxm should be decorated with the figures of 
the heavenly musicians Tumburu and Narada, while makaras ') 
are placed at the sides. The arch is supported by leogryphs (vyali) 
which are found on both sides of the pillars. For the rest, the 
paim-toram. as the name indicates, is mainly adorned with foliated 
ornament, the piishpa-tomna with flowers, and the ratna-toraiia 
with jewels. Among the other decorative devices mentioned we 
find the effigies of different classes of semi-divine beings, such 
as yakshas, vidyadharas, kinnaras and kinnarls. \ At the end 
of the chapter it is said that arches may also be made without 
any ornament (chitra-Jima). 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The madhyaraiiga (Madhyarafiga-vidlidna). 

The present chapter deals with an architectural member 
called madhyaraiiga, the exact meaning of which is not clear. 
In the first verse me meet with the expression muklxiprapTmga 
which appears to be used in the same sense as niadhyoivi'ga. 
It is provided with dwarf pillars or pilasters (anghripada), 
consists of various other members {masnraka, vedi, maficha, 
kuttima, upapitha etc.) and should be decorated with uttaras, 


') Of. Henry Cousens, The makara in Hindu ornament. Annual Report 
Archaeological Swvey of India. 1903 — 04, pp. 227 sqq. 

2) 'J’he liinnara (I'firii. kinnari) is a hybrid creature with human bust, 
while the lower part of the body is that of a bird. Of. Grunwhdbl. 
art in India, revised by Jamjss HnnoESS, pp. 46 sqq. 
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vajanas, 7nusht,ibandhas and lupas. ') It should be furnished with 
four hlmlras (or with one bhadra) and with eight or sixteen 
kshudramsJs. The upper portion is adorned with figures of leo- 
gryphs {vyali} and crocodiles [makara). From the last but one 
verse of the chapter (which is composed in the vasantatilaka 
metre) it is evident that there must be a close connection be- 
tween the 7nuktaprapTmga, on the one hand, and the sithhasana, 
tlie niakaraioruiia, and the kcdpavriksha, on the other hand, the 
latter three subjects being discussed in the two immediately 
preceding and the next chapters. The verse in question runs 
as follows; 

simlidsanam makaratormiakalpavrikshaih 
'imiklriprapdlifiaiii npi (JdniHleslikATtdyaiU 
rakudr amdaibaJnihhmHiesJudcaik-ha 
ku-ryun manohairUani. rliupavasolahhiikfya 

From this verse, (the fourth pada of which is corrupt) it will 
be seen that the materials to be used for the ■nmktaprapmga 
etc. are wood, stone, brick (terra-cotta?) and various kinds of 
metal [loha, lit., iron). 

CHAPTEK XLVIII. 

The ornamental tree {Kalpavrikslia-vidkmta}. 

The name of the chapter is Kalpavriksha ^ which literally 
means a mythical tree granting all wishes or, in other words, 
an all-productive tree. But here it is undoubtedly a decorative 
device surmounting a seat (dsana) or throne. It is also found in 
connection with the mukMprapUhga, the mm}(pxpa, and the 'nia- 
karatoraiia. 

The minute description and measurement of all the various 
parts of the tree are given. Its trunk (pdcla) is Avound with a 
serpent, with expanded five-fold hood. The measurements of the 
snake, of its hood, and of its tail are described in detail. The 
number of branches as well as their size varies according to the 
special purpose of the throne, for the decoration of which the 


') Cf. above p. 20. 
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tree is meaat. The tree is beautifully decorated with creepers, 
leaves, and flowers of various colours and forms. Jewels and 
garlands of pearls are inserted in suitable places. The figures of 
deities, siddim, vidyddharas, monkeys, etc. are placed in the 
intervals between the branches. 

Many other particulars regarding this ornamental tree are loft 
to the discretion of the artist. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

The crowns and coronation (AbhishBludcikslKtiict-vidlMnci) '). 

The chapter is divided into two parts : the first part describes 
the crowns of gods and kings, and the second deals with the 
ceremonies of the coronation of kings. 

It opens very unusually with the description of the lavish 
presents to bo made to the artists. These gifts consist, among 
other things, of girls, wealth, land, houses,' and servants, both 
male and female. 

After this introduction there follows an enumeration of the 
various head-dresses used by gods and kings, namely Jam,mauli, 
Mrlta, karai^da, Mrastrnka, kw),dala {kuntakf, ?), kpAaMndha, dham- 
miUa, alaka, cliuda, makuta, and padO’ (turban). 

Of these the last-mentioned is subdivided into three kinds 
called foliated, jeweled and floral turbans (patra-paUa, ratna- 
paUa, and pushpa-pada). 

The jam (matted hair) and the makuta (lit. diadem) are said 
to suit Brahma and Siva. The kirita and makuta are suited to 
NSrSyaiia (i. e. Yishnu). 

Other minor gods wear the kara7}^i and makuta. The love- 
goddess Rati (Manonmani) wears a ja% mauli, maij.dala or knii,- 
dala. Sarasvatl and Savitri put on a kesabandha and a kwplala. 
All the female deities may wear a karapda or makuta. Among 
the kings''^), the chakravartin {sarvabhauma} and the adidraja 
wear Uio kirita. The narendra puts on a karai,ida, the parslit}ika 


1) Of. Brihat-sarnhim, XLVIII. Kern’s Verspr. Geschr. vol. I, pp. 311 sqq. 

2) On the nine classes of kings cf. above p. 33. 
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a Sirastraka. But the chakravartin and other kings naay wear 
a karai^da or makuta. The patra-patta is suited to the pattadliara, 
the ratna-patta to the parsUf0a, the pushpa-ptaUa to the patta- 
bhaj, and the pushpamrdya (flower wreath) to the pi'TihUraka and 
the astragruha ')• 

The kiiydala {? kuntala) and makuta are prescribed for the 
queen of a chakravartm', the ke&abandhana for the queens of an 
adMnija and a narendm, the dJmmniUa and kimuda for queens 
of a pUrsJtnika, a pattadhara, a mandalesa or a pattabhaj, and the 
akdia and elmdn for the queens of an prTdwraka or astragmha. 

The height of a crown varies with the importance of the 
divine or royal bearers, as is set forth at considerable length. 
Next is described in detail the number of gold pieces and precious 
jewels in the crowns worn by the kings of various ranks and 
by their consorts. The forms of these crowns are then described. 

The second part of the chapter deals with the royal coronation 
(abhisheka). In the coronation ceremonies of the chaknmartin and 
other kings four stages are prescribed which are called prathama 
(here called prUpta), mangala^ vira, and vyaya^). But they are 
not clearly distinguished. In this matter, too, the artists take a 
leading part. The sthapati, the athapaka and the Brahmin priest 
perform the ahkurarpaya and all other ceremonies ending with 
the adhivasana. Afterwards the king is anointed with various 
auspicious substances. This is the coronation or abhisheka proper. 
The king is then adorned with the royal robes, the sacred thread, 
and various ornaments, and led to the coronation hall (abhisheka- 
maydapa) which is furnished with the madliyarahga, the royal 
thrones, the wishing-treo (kalpavriksha), the ornamental arch 
{to-rapa), and other emblems of empire ^). The king and the queen 
take place side by side on their thrones, the latter being on the 


’) Elsewhci'e these two are called prabhakara and aslragrahin. 

'^) Of. above p, 38. 

Cf. riiiLTZSCH, South Indian Inscrijdions^ voL I p. 54, IL 23 — 25, where 
in an Eastern Ohalukya grant tlic nuikaratorana is mentifnishl ain.xig ll.o 
royal itivsignia. Professor liui/rzscii quotes Sanderson’s /■•■.v; h'clloi.ar;/. 
where the word is explained as ‘an honorary wreath or string of flowers, 
etc,, raised upon poles and carried in front of one, as an emblem of dis- 
tinction’. 


left side of the king. The crown is held by the leading priests 
ipitrohita-purofjaJ})', but it is actually placed on the king’s head 
by the sthapati and the two sthapakas on an auspicious moment 
among the pronouncement of svasti and other auspicious sounds. 
After this the king is garlanded, anointed and besprinkled with 
various substances of good augury. Afterwards the king mounts 
an elephant and circumambulates the city among proclamations 
of felicity. On the occasion of the entry into the palace, a curious 
ceremony takes place in order to determine the success awmiting 
the new king, as well as the future prosperity of the kingdom. 
Various auspicious and inauspicious things are arranged in a hall 
■in the palace. The king is led there blind-folded and has to pick 
up anything he chooses. The thing thus picked up. by the blind- 
folded king points to the prosperity of the people, victory of the 
king, or the opposite. 

„If the rice porridge or rice be touched [by him], there will 
be an increase of rice. If the heap of corn is touched by the 
[royal] hand, there will be plenty of food (subhiksha). If gold and 
other precious metals be touched, it indicates that the subjects 
will prosper. If the sword or other weapons be touched, it 
bespeaks the king’s prowess. It would be unfortunate for the whole 
kingdom, if any in auspicious things be touched by the king.” 

The chapter closes with the recapitulation of the four forms 
of coronation, the directions as to the conduct of the ceremonial 
regal procession, and a reference to the authorities (Vedas and 
Purapas), by which the coronation ceremonies are prescribed. 


CHAPTER L. , 

The ornaments {Bhushanalaksliana^icVmna). 

In the first verse it is announced that the chapter is devoted 
to the description of tlio ornaments of gods and kings. But in 
reality only the first part of tlic chaptor deals with ornaments 
proper, whereas the remaining portion deals with certain mis- 
cellaneous articles, such as lamp-posts, fans, mirrors, swings, 
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and so forth, which we should hardly reckon to belong to the 
same category. 

The Msnasara calls the former ‘ornaments of the body’ {aiiga- 
bhushm.ia) and the latter ‘external ornaments’ {bahirbhttshm.ia). 

Ornaments proper are here divided into four classes, namely, 
paf/ra-kalpa, chitra-kalpa, ratna-kalpa, and viiHrUa. All these are 
suited to the deities. The emperor or universal monarch {diiak- 
rmmiin, sarvahliaumn) can put on all these four kinds of orna- 
ments, except the patra-kalp)a. The adMraja and narendra can 
wear both the ratna-knlpa and the misrita kinds. The miira- 
kalpa is prescribed for all other kings. 

The patra-kalpa ornaments are so called, because they show 
foliated decoration. The cMtra-kalpa kind consists of floral and 
foliated designs, precious stones, and natakai?). The ratna-kalpa 
variety is made of flowers and jewels. And the mi^ra-kalpa 
decoration consists of leaves, jewels, in short, the mixture of all 
others. These four kinds, it should be observed, are specially 
made for the images of gods and kings only. 

The following is a list of the personal ornaments mentioned 
in the course of the chapter: 
kirlta a diadem, a crown. 

Mrovibhushaiia a head-ornament. 
chuMmaij,i a crest-jewel. 
kur^dala an ear-ring. 

mtahka (or tadanka) a kind of ear-ornament. 

■makarabhusJtam an ear-pendent decorated with makaras (or 
makarankita-kutidala). 
kanka<^a a bracelet. 

keyura, kafaka a bracelet worn on the upper arm. 
valaya a bracelet worn round the upper arm (9 bahu7nrde) or 
on the fore-arm (prakoshtha). 

manibandhakaldpa ') a jeweled oimamont worn on the foro-arm. 
kinkinlvalaya a bracelet (or anklet) decorated with little bidls. 
ahguliyaka a flnger-ring. 
raimfiguHyaka a jeweled finger-ring. 


') Of. mukla-kalaya (Kumara-SMnhhava I, 43). 
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hUra ’) 
arclhahara 


a string of pearls worn round the neck. 


a cord or chain worn round tho breasts. 


muta a garland or necklace hanging down from both shoulders. 
vanamala a garland of wild flowers (?) 
nakshatraniala a necklace of 27 pearls. 
daman a garland or string worn under the armpits. 
stanasiitra 
suvan^asrdra 

purasutra {?) a cord or chain worn round the chest (?) 
udarahandha a girdle worn round the waist. 
katisutra a cord or chain worn round the loins, 
mekhald a girdle, a belt. 
sutiarfM-kanchuka a golden cuirass (or bodice?) 
nupura, valaya an anklet. 

padajala-hhushaim a net-like ornament worn on the feet ^). 
The following articles, which are reckoned to belong to the 
‘external' ornaments (bahirbhushaiia), are described in great detail : 

1) the dtpa-dai.ida (lamp-post); 2) the vyajana (fan); 8) tho 
darpapa (mirror); 4) the manjusha (basket, chest, box); 6) tho 
dola (swing, or palanquin); 6) the tnld (balance) of kings; and 
7) the pafijara (cage), nida (nest), for domestic animals and birds. 

The lamp-posts {drpa-danda) *) are of two kinds, the stationary, 
placed in front of the house, and the movable. The former kind 
of posts are made of wood, iron, or stone; the latter of wood 
or iron. They may be square, octagonal, or circular in shape. 
The vedika (platform) or the pedestal at the bottom of these is 


According to Brihatsarhhiii^ LXXXII, 32 a chain of 'J08 strings is styled 
a hara and a chain of 64 strings an ardhahSira^ Kicrn’s Verspr. Geschi\ 
vol II, p. 101. 

2) A nahshatramalU (lit. a star-cl aster) consists of 27 pearls in accordance 
with the number of nakshatras or lunar mansions. Cf. BAhata. LXXXIT, 34. 

«^) A few more terms of uncertain meaning are mentioned, namely: vUe- 
shika (—tilaka?)^ hUlapaita.^ chulika.^ purbna, kesakMlaka^ and mallika. 

In literature we find the evidently synonymous expression dvpavriksha 
(lit. lamp tree). Mahabh. XII, 7204; XIV, 1737. Bam. (od. Gormicsio) 11,* 5, 18; 
Buddhacharita (ed. Cowell), V, 44. Monumental lamp pillars of stone, now- 
a-days designated by the name of dip-dan^ are found especially in the South 
of India. Cf. Fkrciussox, History of Indian and Eastern architecture. Revised 
edition, vo!. I, pp. 347 sq. and 11 81. 
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generally shaped like a lotus. The lamp-posts generally taper 
from the bottom upwards. Various other parts and also the 
mouldings of lamp-posts are described in detail. The measure- 
ments are also given. 

The fan-post {x)yajana-da%ida) as well as the fan itself is described 
in a like manner. These posts are made of timber or iron; but 
the fans appear to be made of leather. The description on the 
whole, however, does not convey a very clear idea of the ap- 
pearance of the objects in question. 

Nine alternative measurements are prescribed for the mirror, 
namely, from 5 (or 6) angulas up to 21 (or 22) ahgulas. Mirrors 
should be quite circular {suirntta) with the edge a little raised. 
The surface must be perfectly bright, the rim being decorated with 
linear ornament [rekha) and the reverse with the figures of Lakshml 
and others. The description of the various parts is given in detail. 

Three kinds of maujushas are described in detail. They are 
made of either timber or iron and shaped square, rectangular or 
circular. They generally consist of one, two, or three compart- 
ments or chambers {koshthd). The par\ia-muhjTislia looks like a 
box or trunk. The taila (oil) ■maTijlisha is apparently a receptacle 
of oil. It does not differ from the other, except in its greater 
height. The third kind is called vastra-manjusha and is easily 
identified with a wardrobe or linen-chest. Its breadth is said to 
vary from one to three cubits, the height and length being pro- 
portionate to the breadth. 

The word dola means both a swing and a palanquin. But as 
the description opens with the statement that the height of the 
post or pillar (pMa) varies from three to eight cubits, there can 
be little doubt that the passage refers to a swing, although the 
exact meaning of the other technical terms (bhitti, vajana, valaya, 
varana. vdrgula) connected with it is by no means clear. We may 
assume that the plicdoka which is repeatedly mentioned in tliis 
connection must be the swing-board. The swing is sai(i to be 
used by gods and men. 

The balance ') consists of the horizontal balancing rod or beam, 


') Prom the i-ather obscure descri])tion given in the text it may be con- 
jectui-ed that ‘the royal balance’ in question was meant to be used by the 
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tlie strings by which the scale pans are suspended, and the 
scale pans themselves. The two pans are made of iron, the rod 
of timber or iron, and the jiliva (lit. tongue) and the toraua (lit. 
aroh^ are always made of iron. The various parts of the balance 
are described minutely together with their measurements. 

A large portion of the chapter is devoted to the description 
of cages (ixifbjara). A number of birds and other animals aro 
enumerated, and the size of the cage in which they are kept is 
given, the measurements admitting in oach instance of nine 
different varieties. The following is a complete list: — 


Size of cage. 

7nriganUbhi-bidala (musk cat?) 1 — 2 hastas 

iuka (parrot) ._ 9 — 23 angulas ^) 

chataka (cuculus melanoleucus) 7 — 23 „ 

chakora (perdix rufa) , . . 7 — 23 „ 

tnarala (kind of goose or duck) 7 — 23 „ 

paravata (turtle dove) . . . 7 — 23 „ 

nllakm.itha (peacock?) . . . 25 — 73 „ 

kunjemya (?) 5 — 21 „ 

khanjm'ita(?) 7 — 23 „ 

kukkuta (cock) 16 — 31 „ 

kuMa (phasianus gallus) . . 15 — 31 „ 

7iakula (mongoose, viverra 

ichneumon) 11 — 27 „ 

tittiri (partridge) 7 — 23 „ 

godhM^'a (?) ^) ...... 9 — 26 „ 

vydghra (tiger) 1^ — S-l- hastas 


Increment. 


3 angulas. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 


n 

?? 

» 

71 

n 

fi 

77 


2 

2 


77 


2 

2 

2 

6 


77 

77 

77 

?7 


kings ill performing the curious ceremony of having themseives weighed 
against their own weight in gold and precious stones which were afterwards 
distributed among tlio Ih-ahmins. This ceremony, known as ktlapiirushadana 
was performed on certain special occasions such as their coronation, or on 
the day of a solar or lunar eclipse, or on New Year’s day. Of. A. H. LoNf^- 
HURJ^iT, The tulapurusha-dcma monument at Hampi. Annual Report Arckaeo- 
logical Survey of India for d912— 13, pp. 142 sqq., plate LXXXIV, 

2) Evidently there is here a mistake in the figures, which would yield 
only eight varieties of size. 

It is not clear what animal is indicated by the word godhara. 
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CHAPTEB LI. 

The triad {TrimUrti-laksha')}a-vidhana) '). 

The Indian Triad, to which the title of the chapter refers, con 
sists of the three great gods Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The 
chapter may be divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the materials [dravya) of which the idols of these three deities 
as well as all other images are made. The second part describes 
the external features of the Triad. 

The materials for making idols are nine, namely, gold, silver, 
copper (tamra), stone, wood, sudha (stucco; also mortar and 
plaster), Barbara (Ui. gravel or grit), abhasa (marble?) and earth 
(terra-cotta). All the materials enumerated are well known except 
abhasa, of which a special description is given. 

Abhasa is subdivided into three kinds, called chitra, ardha- 
chitra, and abhasa proper. If it is perpectly transparent (sarvahga- 
driSyamana, lit, which can compleJ;ely be seen through) it is 
called chitra] if only half transparent, it is known as ardha- 
chitra] and in case it is partially {lit one fourth) transparent, it 
is called abhasa proper. This description, however, does not help 
us to identify abhasa with any certainty. It may have some 
affinity to crystal, but the latter has been referred to elsewhere 
by its own common name, sphatika. The ordinary meaning of 
the word abhasa is splendour, light, transparency. It implies un- 
doubtedly a transparent substance. I am inclined to think that 
it may refer to some particular and more or less transparent 
variety of marble (alabaster?) of which various other kinds, such 
as white, black, red, yellow, etc., are described in the next 
chapter in connection with the materials of which the pitha or 
yoni part of the phallus {lihga) of i^iva is made. 

The second part begins with the different classes of images. 
An idol may be stationary {sfhavara) or movable {jahgama)] 
erect, sitting or recumbent. The movable images are used espe- 
cially on the occasion of festivals. The three or four poses {bhaiiga), 


’J Cf. Annual Report Archaeological Survey of India for 1913 — 14, pp. 277 sqq. 

4 
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called Ubhanga, sarmhlianga, atiihahga, and tribhmiga, are discussed 
more fully at the end of chapter LXYII.^ 

The remaining portion of the chapter is devoted to a minute 
description of the images of Brahma, Vishpu and Siva, the three 

gods constituting the Trimurti. ^ rr , , ^ 

Brahma should have four arms and four faces. He should 
wear a diadem and the matted hair of an ascetic Uaia-mukuta^ 
mayMa). Two of his hands should be in the gift-bestowing (va- 
racia) and refuge-granting {abhaya) attitude. The four attributes 
held in his hands are the water-pot (kuydika), the rosary (a/ma- 
mala), and the large and small sacrificial ladles (sruk-sruva). The 
various ornaments with which his body is to be adorned are 
described in great detail. As to his clothes, he is said to wear 
a strip of bark (ditra) and an upper garment (uttanya). His whole- 
body should be of golden colour. Brahma is accompanied by his 
two Saktis (female energies), the goddesses Sarasvatl and Savitri, 
standing to his right and left respectively. , . tt- 

Vishiiu is also four-armed (chaturbhuja), but has one head. His 
head-gear is the diadem called kirifa. He wears a yellow gar- 
ment, while the colour of his body is dark blue His 

chest is adorned with the symbol called snvatscL Two of his 
hands are in the gift-bestowing and refuge-granting attitude. 
His attributes are the lotus-flower, the mace (gada), the discus 
(chakra), and the conch-shell called Pancliajanya. Among the 
numerous ornaments which bedeck his limbs, special mention is 
made of the graceful garland of wild flowers (mnamala) which 
hangs down by both his legs. At the back of his head there is 
an ornamental nimbus (MraSchakra, lit. a head-disc). Vishnu is 
likewise attended by two goddesses (hkti), apparently Lakshmi 
and Bhu-devi (the Earth-goddess) '). „ , . 

Siva, the third member of the Triad, is four-armed and is, 
moreover, distinguished by a third eye which is placed in the 
middle of his foro-hcad. Like Brahma, he wears the matted hair 
of the ascetic. The figure of Gahga (the personified river) as well 
as the crescent are inserted in his head-dress, the latter on the 
left side. On the loft side of his neck there is the mark of the 

>) The text is corrupt, but cf. Annual Report Archl. Survey for 1913—14, p. 45. 
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deadly poison kalakuta. His dress consists of a tiger-skin reaching 
down to the knees, and a waist-cloth. His complexion is said to 
be red ')• Two of his hhnds are in the attitudes of granting a 
boon (vara) and of conferring security (abhaya). In the remaining 
two hands he holds an antelope (hariy^a) and a tabor or hand- 
drum ^). Siva is accompanied by the goddess Parva'tl, who is 
standing or seated on his left hand. 

Images of the three members of the Triad are said to be 
measured in the largest type of the daSatala measurement and 
those of their consorts in the middle type. The particulars of 
these two types of measurement are not discussed here, but 
reserved for an elaborate treatment in two separate chapters. 

The pedestals are also dealt with in a separate chapter. Here 
it is very briefly stated that the pedestals of the Triad should 
be of the padma-pitha or the nmha-pitha kind, and be furnished 
with a prapa, a torav,a (ornamental arch), and a kalpavriJisha 
(ornamental tree). 

The chapter closes with a statement that the particulars, not 
mentioned here, with regard to the making of these idols, should 
be supplied according to the rules of the SSstras. 


CHAPTER LII. 

The phallus {Lihga-vidhana) *’). 

Various classifications of phalli are given. They are classified 
firstly into six heads — Saiva, pMupata, kcilamuklia, 'tnahdvrata, 
vama, and bhairava-, secondly into four — samakarpa, vardha- 
mm, ^ivahka and svastika, fit to be worshipped by .Brahmins, 


■) Elsewhere the complexion of Siva is stated to be white. 

2) The name of the second attribute which occurs also in the iconogra- 
phical portion of the 7U> chapter, appears to be dhakka. But this word 
usually indicates a large kettle-drum, whereas the tabor which is one of 
Siva’s emblems is called damaru. Or are W'e to read tanka? 

3) The phallus worship is very popular in India; this is unmistakably 
proved by the fact that the number of liiigas or phalli in India is estimated 
at thirty millions, of which the best knowm are ViSve^vara at Benares, 
SomanBtha in Gujarat, MahSkSla at Ujjayini, etc. etc. 


"1/ %:■ b-; 
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Ksliatriyas, Vaii^yas and Sudras respectively; thirdly into four 
with regard to height — jut% chhcmda, vikcdpa, and Ubhasa-, 
fourthly into throe types, with regard to width — mgm'a, dm- 
Vida, and vesam; fifthly into four — daivika, manusha, gufiava, 
and arsha, the four togethor being called svayarkbhu *) or udbhuta ; 
sixthly into two — utmurtha (for one’s own worship) ; and pa- 
rartha (lit. for others, for public worship) ; again into two — eka- 
liiiga (single), and bahu-linga (phalli in a group); or into many 
kinds — vajra, sman,m etc. with regard to the material; and 
lastly into two — kshayika (for temporary worship) as contrasted 
with the permanent liiiga. All these kinds of phalli are described 
at great length. Various alternative measurements are prescribed 
for each of them. In some cases as many as thirty-six alterna- 
tive heights are suggested. But in most cases their number is 
nine. The nine alternative heights of a phallus are determined 
in some cases -by a comparison to different parts of the body of 
the worshipper (yajamana). The height of the phallus may reach 
the worshipper’s penis, navel, heart, breast, arm-joint (brihu- 
slmdrda), chin, nose, eye, or be equal to Iris full length. Another 
comparative measurement is given with regard to the garbha- 
griha (the cella of the temple in which the phallus is enshrined). 
Various absolute measuroments are given in some cases. These 
measurements vary according to the four classes jati, chhanda, 
vikcdpa, and abhasa, mentioned above. In the jati class the height 
may vary from 1 to 9 cubits (hasta), the increment being 1 hasta. 
The chhanda class admits of nine varieties, namely from to 
6®/+ cubits, the increment in this case being hasta. In the 
third class {vikcdpa) the height differs from 1 to hastas with 
increments of 'j., hasta, and in the fourth class {abhasa) from 
to 2^/j hastas with increments of hasta. Thus each of the 
four said classes admits of nine varities of height. The breadth 
of the phallus is in like manner discussed at gi-eat length, liio 
impracticability of so many alternative measuroments is, however, 


') The Ici’tn svaijuiiil/hu (self-existent, self-created) indicates natural ob- 
jects of Worship. Sach svayaiiibhrtrUhgas are still to this day worshipped at 
sevei'al llrlhas of Ka;imir. Of. Kalhana’s Rajatarangim, a chronicle of the 
kings of Kcdmtr, transl. by M. A. Stein, vol. I, p. 22 (note at 1, 113). 
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removed by the application of the rules of ayadi-shadvarga which 
are described in detail at the end of the chapter. 

The second part deals with the which is the stand upon 
which the phallus proper is placed. The praiiala {lit. canal, drain) 
or yoni-dvara, and all other parts of the pUha are described in 
detail, together with their measurements. The same subject is 
discussed in greater detail in the next chapter. The general 
appearance of a phallus is well-known. The MSnasSra does not 
deviate much from it. The mtila or the lower part, technically 
called BraJma-bhaga, says our author, is square (chaturasra, lit. 
four-cornered), whereas the middle part, called Visluiubhaga, is 
octagonal {asMagrabha}, and the upper part, called ^iva-bhaga, is 
round. But these shapes of the three parts may interchange in 
some cases. The top is sometimes shaped like a bud {kudmala) 
or a leaf (pattra ) '). 

The phallus proper and the pitha are generally made of the 
same material. But when they are made of very precious 
substances, such as jewels, gold, etc., the material of the two 
may differ. The pifha is mostly made of marbles of various 
colours such as white, red, yellow, black, etc. Precious stones 
are inserted in the different parts of the phallus. 

The chapter closes with a description of the various fruits to 
be derived from phallus worship, and with the formula of the 
ayadi-shadvarga. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

The pedestal [of the phallus] {Pltlia-lakshana-vidhana). 

It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that the jin/Zut-) 
forms the yoni or the lower part of the phallus. T'he pfillia must 


') A variant reading gives chhattva an umbrella). 

2) I’bc term pv/Zm means a stool, seat, chair, throne, pedestal, altar. The 
well-known fifty-one PUha-sthanas are the sacred spots where the limbs of 
Sail (PSrvati), the consort of fell after she had been ent to pieces by 
the discus of Vishnu. As the linga or phallus symbolically represents Siva, 
so the pltha does his consort PSrvatl. 
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match the phallus of which it forms the lower member. There 
must, consequently, be as many kinds of pithas, as there are of 
phalli. But the mouldings of the plfia are described under four 
classes, technically called, hhadrapitha, Snbhadra, &rtvi§ala, and 
upapltha. Tho principal parts of the pipta are the nUa (lit. canal), 
the jala-dharU (lit. drain), the ghrita-vari, the nimna, and the 
pattikd. These are, it may be observed, the various parts of which 
an ordinary yoni is formed. The names of the principal mouldings 
are the following; prathania oy jainiian, padma, ksh6puna. kan- 
dhara, kmnpa, urdhva-padma, rujana, ghrUa-v'dri and vnltakimibha. 

The minute description and measurement of all these and 
other mouldings of pithas of various kinds are given in detail. 
With regard to their shape, the pithas, like the phalli (and, in 
fact, all other architectural and sculptural objects), are divided 
into three types ndgara, drUvida, and vesara. The pithas of the 
riugara class are said to be square, those of tho drcivida type 
are octagonal, and the vesara ones, round (vritta). 


CHAPTER LIV. 

The female deities (^akti-laJishai.ia-vidhma). 

The following female deities are specially described : Sarasvatl 
the goddess of learning, Savitri, Lakshmi the goddess of wealth 
or fortune, Mahl tho earth-goddess, ManonmanI the goddess of 
love, Durga, and the „tho seven Mothers” (Saptamatri) collectively 
so-called. Of these, Lakshmi is distinguished into Maha- or the 
great Lakshmi, and Samsnya, the ordinary Lakshmi, the latter 
to be installed in all the family chapels. „Tho seven Mothers” 
consist of Varalil, Kaumari, Chamunda, Bhairavl, Mahendri, 
Vaishnavi, and Brahmanl. Those seven goddesses are measured 
in the navatala system, all other female deities in the dMafdla 
system. The details of these measurements are discussed in two 
separate chapters in which the comparative measurements of 
the several parts of the various limbs of the body are given. 
But it may be pointed out that according to the dasatdla system 
the whole length of the body is ten times the face, while in the 
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mvatala, it is nine times, and hence in the ashta-tala, it should 
be eight times the face, and soforth. 

The characteristic attributes and poses, and the ornaments, 
decorations etc. of each of these female deities are described in 
detail. 

The goddess Sarasvatl is represented seated on a lotus-seat. 
Her complexion is white like crystal. She is four-armed; in her 
two right hands she holds a saikdarSa ’) and a rosary (akshamala) 
and in both her left hands a book (pustaka) and a watei’-pot 
{kui^dika). There exists, however, also a two-handed variety of 
the Sarasvatl image. Her ornaments, which are described in detail, 
include ear-pendents of the type called grahadmpdala (= makara- 
km}dala7). 

Savitrl, who is, seated on a lotus-seat to the left of Brahms, 
may be white and red, or dark blue (syama) of colour. She has 
two arms and two eyes, in other words, she assumes a purely 
human shape. She holds a blue lotus-flower {itipala) in her right 
hand, while her loft is stretched out in the gesture of conferring 
a boon {vara). Savitrl too is adorned with various ornaments. 

T,aksbmT , the goddess of good fortune, shows a benign face 
{prasannavadana); her complexion is like pure gold. She has four 
arms. Her upper riglit hand is raised in the attitude of granting 
security {ahliaya), in her other right hand she holds either a red 
lotus flower (padma) or a rosary. The attributes held in her left 
hands are a tabor or hand-drum {dipdima) and a blue or a red 
lotus-flower. As befits the goddess of luck, she is bedecked with 
gorgeous ornaments and jewels. 

In contradistinction with ‘the great Lakshml’ (Maha-Lakshml) 
thus described, the ‘ordinary’ Lakshml is said to have only two 
, hands, in each of which she holds a red lotus-flower (rakta-padma). 
Her distinguishing feature is that she is placed between two 
elephants. Her place is over the entrance to the house or at the 
madhyarahga'^). A few words are added about representations 
of Lakshml as the spouse of Vishpu. 


') Should we read adaria (mirror)? The regular attribute of Sarasvatl, 
however, is the lute 
2) Cf. above pp. 40 sq. 
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The Earth-goddess {Mahi-MMi), who is placed on the other 
side of Vishpu, is said to he two-armed and two-eyed. In her 
right hand she holds a blue lotus (utpala); with her left hand 
she indicates the granting of a gift. The has a dark blue {6yrmia) 
complexion and wears makara earrings. 

DurgS, also called Gaurl and PSrvatl, the consort of Siva, is 
two-armed. She holds a blue lotus in her right hand, her loft 
hand is in the gesture of granting a gift (vara). She is distin- 
guished by all the marks of female beauty and is lavishly adorned 
with ornaments. She has a dark blue (Syama) complexion and 
wears yellow garments. She is placed to the left of Siva, or of 
his symbol — the lihga. 

Manonmani, the goddess of love, is four-armed and three-eyed. 
Strange to say, her hair-dress is said to be the matted hair 
ijata) of an ascetic. Two of her hands are in the attitude of 
granting protection (abhaya) and of conferring a boon (vara). In 
each of the two other hands she holds a lotus-flower. Her com- 
plexion is red and white (sveta-rakta) or dark blue [Syama). It 
appears that this Sakti also is reckoned to belong to the retinue 
of Siva, in whose temple she is worshipped. 

Finally ‘the seven Mothers’ are described. In general these 
^aktis have the same emblems and distinguishiug features as their 
male counterparts. Bralimaiil and ItudrariT, for instance, who are 
the Saktis of BrahmS and Rudra (or S^iva) respoctivoly wear the 
matted hair of the ascetics. Brahmanl lias four faces and four 
hands, in two of which she holds a rosary {akskamald) and a 
water-pot [kw^dika). RudrSpl has a wliite complexion, her attri- 
butes are the antelope Qiariy.a) and the noose [pusa). Vaishnavl 
and Varahl, who are both iSaktis of Vishiju (the latter in his 
Boar avatara), are distinguished by a dark blue •>' /'■ ■: ' 

and hold the discus {chakra) and conch-shell (•';■■■ a--.- 

the well-known emblems of Vishnu. Varahl has a .boar’s head. 

The chapter- closes with a very brief reference to tho plumb- 
lines which are more fully treated in a separate chapter. 

') Cf. BrihalsarhhitM LVIII 56, and Annual Report Archl. Survey of India 
for 1903 — 04, pp. 218 sq., plate LXIII, 1. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Jaina images (Jaina-lakshaiia-vidhana). 

The opening- lines describe in detail the various kinds of 
measurements used in Indian sculpture. 

The lineal' measurement is divided into six kinds mana, pramm^a, 
parimanai lambamana, unmana, and xipamana. 

The measurement from the foot to the top of the head is 
called mana'), 'which is in fact nothing but height. Pramana is 
the measurement of breadth [vistrita ) ; parimma is the measure- 
ment of girth or circumference (paritah)-, lambamana is the 
measurement along the plumb-line, the line drawn perpendicu- 
larly through the different parts of the body, the mana or the 
measurement of the height being determined by the surface of 
the body; immana is the measurement of thickness {nimna) or 
diameter; and upamana is the measurement of interspace (antara), 
such as that between the two feet of an image ; this measurement 
is evidently taken from one plumb-line to another. 

The primary measurement (adimana) refers to comparative 
measurement and is divided into nine kinds. The height of an 
image is determined; 1st, by comparing it with the breadth (Bra) 
of the whole temple (harmya); 2nd, with the height of the cella 
or sanctum (garbhagriha ) ; 3i'd, with the height of the door {dvara- 
mana)] 4 th, with the measurement of the base {adhisMliana)', 
5th, by expressing it in hastas; 6th, in the tala system; 7th, in 
angulas ; 8th, by comparing it with the height of the worshipper ; 
and 9th, with the height of the vehicle (vahana) or witli the height 
of the principal idol (mulabera). 

Absolute measurement in cubits (Jmsta\ etc., is given in the 
■case of many architectural and sculptural objects. 

The ahgula (lit. finger) raeasuroment has reference to both 
comparative and absolute measurements. Three kinds of aiigulas 
are expressly distinguished, and a fourth aitgida is added later. 

a) The bermgula, is the measurement taken by the angula or 
finger of the main idol; 

*) The wording of the text is somewhat obscure,, but the above seems to 
render what is meant. 
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h) the manai'igula refers to the ordinary absolute measurement 
in ahgulas, one ahgula being equal to eight yavas (‘barley grains') 
of of an English inch ') ; 

c) the matrafigida is the measurement determined by the length 
of the digit and the width of the middle finger in the right 
hand of the master (kartri). 

d) Another kind of ahgula measurement is determined by 
dividing the whole length of the. body of an image into a number 
of equal parts, each of which is called a dchulahdhahgnla^ or 
simply dehafigula. In the last sense, the ahgula is used to mean 
simply a part. Thus both ahgula and part {aMa) are indiscrimi- 
nately used throughout the work. If the length etc. of a building 
or image is divided into a number of equal parts for some special 
purpose, each of them is called ahgula or atMa indiscriminately. 
This lack of 'discrimination has been very confusing in many 
places, while rendering it e.xtromely hard to distinguish an ab- 
solute measurement from a comparative one. 

The height of the image is determined by comparing it with 
the height of the worshipper (yajarnana). It may bo of nine 
kinds, as it extends from the foot of the worshipper to his 
penis, navel, heart, breast, arms, jaw, tip of the nose, hair-limit 
(on the fore head), or to his full height, The talamana admits 
of many varieties; the ten tala measurements are from onQ-tala 
to da^a-tala; each of these is again divided into three types, the 
uUama or the largest, the madhyama or the intermediate, and 
the aditara or the smallest. Thus an image is of the daSa-tala 
measurement, when its whole length is equal to ten times the 
face (?head). In the largest type of the daiataln system, the 
whole length is divided into 124 equal parts, which are propor- 
tionately distributed over the different limbs of the body ; in 
the intermediate type, the whole length is divided into 120 
equal parts, and in the smallest type, into 116 equal paiiB. In 
the navatala system, the whole length would be nine times the 
face, in the ashta-tala, eight times, and so forth. Several of 
these tala measures are described in detail in the subsequent 
chapters. 


1) Cf. above pp. 2 sq. 
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The varieties of the alternative roeasurements (in each case) 
are simplified by the application of the rules of ayUcU-shadvargn. 

The main object of the chapter, the description of the Jaina 
deities, is thus submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various 
measurements Uvscd both in architecture and sculpture. 

Like al other idols, the images of Jaina deities too may be 
stationary or movable ; they may be in the erect or in the sitting 
posture. They have a purely human shape, and vrear neither 
robes nor ornaments. On the chest the srlvatsa symbol is marked 
in gold. They are placed on a throne decorated with a rnakara- 
torai)>a and the ornamental tree (kalpavriksha), and are attended 
by Narada and other sages, by Yakshas, Vidyakiharas, Siddhas, 
Nagendras, and LokapSlas, etc. All these attendants, it should 
be observed, are also Hindu deities. 

The twenty-four Tlrthankaras or Jaina saints are referred to 
but not specified ')• 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Buddhist images {Bavddha-lakshaya-vidhana). 

The account of these images too is very meagre. Evidently 
the author had in mind solely effigies of tJie Buddha(s), not of 
other Buddhist deities. This is clear from his d(5scription. These 
figures, he says, which may be eithoi' erect or in the sitting 
posture, are placed on a throne (simlumma) and are distinguished 
by the asvattha tree as well as by the kalpavriksha or mythic 
wonder-tree. The latter, as we have seen, is represented in 
connection with other divine beings as well, but the asva.ttha 
or ficus religiosa is characteristic for the Buddha, as the Bodhi- 
tree under which he attained Enlightenment {Bodhi) belongs to 
that species. Anoi.her peculiar mark of the Buddha, which has 
been duly noted by the author, is the ushifisha or protuberance 
of the skull {ushashojjvalamauUlM) % For the rest the ap- 

*) Cf. James Burgess, Bigambara Jaina icoM)grii,ih;/-Tndiaii AnHqtuirg, 
vol. XXXII, pp. -459 sqq. 

*) The urna or mark between the brows, which is another distinguishing 
feature of the Buddha, is not noticed in the course of this description. 
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pearance of the Buddha is purely human. He has a full face, 
a long nose, smiling eyes, and elongated ears. His body is fleshy, 
his. chest broad, his belly round, and his arms long. He wears a 
yellow garment (piBrnbaradhara) and his complexion is white. 
Like other idols, , Buddha images are made of wood, stone or 
brass {lohaja). They are measured according to the largest typo 
of the daiatala system. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Images of sages (M^mi-lakshana-vidhana). 

The seven well-known patriarchs or sages (rishi, muni) are 
taken to illustrate the three varieties of the tala measurement. 
They are Agastya, Ka^yapa, Bhpigu, Vasishtha, BhSrgava, Vi- 
i^vamitra, and Bharadvaja. 

Agastya is bright blue (iyama) in colour, KaSyapa yellow (p’da), 
Bhrigu dark or black (krishf^a), Vasishtiha red (rakta), Bhai'gava 
brownish ixnhgala) Visvamitra red [rakta), and Bharadvaja yellow 
[hUridra, lit. turmeric-coloured). They are represented in a purely 
human shape (“two-armed and two-eyed'O, wear yellow garments 
and the sacred thread [yajna-sutra) and are distinguished by the 
matted hair of the ascetics [jatajvtena mandita). 

In their two hands they hold a staff [danda) and a book 
(pustaka). Of Agastya, who is first mentioned among the seven 
sages, it is stated particularly that he is corpulent (brihat-kuksM) 
and hump-backed [kuhjakara). 

Of these seven sages, Agastya is measured in the soven-iaZa, 
KsSyapa, and Bhrigu in the eight-^ate, and the rest in the nine- 
tala. The details of these three tala measurements are described 
subsequently. 

In the sapta- or seven-tala measurement the whole length of 
the image is seven times the height of the face, which is gene- 
rally twelve aiignlas (9 inches) in the Indian system. This length 
is divided into 12 X 7 = 84 equal parts of which the proportional 
distiibution to tlio different limbs is explained at great length. 

In the asMa- o)- eight-^«Zrt system the whole length is similarly 
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divided into 96 equal parts, and in the- nine-i(ato into 108 equal 
parts. The details of the distribution of these parts to the dif- 
ferent parts to the body it will be unnecessary to reproduce here. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Images of Yakshas, Vidyadharas, etc. 

( Yakshavidyadhara-indhrmaJ. 

The present chapter deals briefly with four classes of semi- 
divine beings, namely, Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and 
Kinnaras. They are said to have two arms and two eyes, in 
other words, they assume a purely human appearance. They 
are adorned with the crown known by the name of karay.da. 
The colour of the Yakshas is stated to be dark blue i^yarna) 
and yellow (pita); that of the Vidyadharas dark red (syama-rakta) 
and yellow. The images both of Yakshas and Vidyadharas are 
measured according to the navaiMa system. The Yakshas are to 
be distinguished from the Rakshasas which are evil spirits, 
whereas the fofmej' are regarded as supernatural beings of a 
benevolent and inoffensive disposition. The Yakshas act as attend- 
ants (anuchara) and chowrie-bearers of the gods. The Vidya- 
dharas are a kind of fairies possessed of magical power. Here 
apparently they are described as Atlantes ')• The Gandharvas 
are celestial choristers, and celebrated as musicians. 

The description of the Kinnaras, which is contained in a Malini 
stanza at the end of the chapter, may be quoted in full. It runs 
als follows; — 

charaf^a-paSu-samanam chordlivakciyaih narabham 
■ vadana-Garuda-hhavam balmkau pakshayuktau 
makuta-kamala-yukta)k puslipciscicliclihayavaryani 
paritdkaruim (?) -inymk Kinnaraaya svarnpam. 

„The legs arc like those of an animal, the upper part of the 


') The description in the text is unfortunately far from clear. It is said 
that their legs as.sume the shape of a plough (irtugalakUra)^ that two hands 
are resting on their knees, and that two hands are raised towards the gopura. 
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body is like that of a man, the face is like that of G-aruifa [the 
bird of Vishnu], the arms are provided with wings. He is adorned 
with a diadem and a red lotus, has the beautiful hue of a flower, 
and holds a lute {vi%ia). Such is the characteristic shape of the 
Kinnara.” ') 


CHAPTER LXL 

Images of devotees (Bhakta-lakshaiia-vidham). 

The devotees are divided into four classes according to the 
four stages of holiness, called — salokya, samlpya, sarfipya, and 
sayujya'% Salokya is the result of devotion (bhakti), knowledge 
(Juana), and renunciation (vairafiya). Knowledge combined V 9 ith 
renunciation leads to samlpya. Sarupya is produced in the wor- 
shipper by meditation alone, and sayujya is attained by the 
true knowledge (of God). 

The images of the salokya class of worshippers are measured 
in the largest type of the nmntala system, in which the whole 
length is dhdded into 112(?) equal parts. Those of the samlpya 
class are measured in the smallest type of the daSatdla system 
in which the whole length is divided into 116 equal parts. Those 
of the sarUpya class are measured in the intermediate type of 
the daAatala system, in which the whole length is divided into 
120 equal parts. And the figures of the sayujya class are measured 
in the largest type of the dasatdla system in which, the whole 
length is divided into 124 equal parts. 

The first two systems, namely, the largest type of the navatala 
and the smallest type of the da&atala, are rhinutely described in 
this chapter. The other two systems, that is, the interipediate 


') The first compound of the fourth pUda is obscure. It may be noticed 
that the lower part of the body of the kinnara is always that of a bird. 
Of. above p. 40, n. 2. 

») The sSlokyadi-chatushtaya is also mentioned in the BMgavata-purlCpa 
IX, 4, 67. The literal meaning of the four terms in question is: dwelling' in 
the same world (rfo. as the deity), dwelling in the vicinity (of the deity), 
being conform (with the deity), and being united (with the deity). 
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and tho largest types of the daSatala, are treated subsequently 
in two separate chapters. 


CHAPTER LX. 

The vehicles of the gods. The goose [the vehicle of Brahma] 

(Valiana-vidhana. Hantsa-lakshai^a). 

The chapter opens with the announcement that the vahanas 
.of the Triad {Tnmurti) will now be described. But only one of 
them, namely, the goose (haihsa), is described in this chapter, 
the other three, the Garuda, the bull, and the lion, being described 
in the next three chapters. The word vahana generally implies, 
drawing, bearing, carrying, conveying, bringing, etc., as also any 
vehicle oj- conroj^ancc, e. g. a chariot, a waggon, a horse, or an 
elephant. But in these four chapters, the term vahana is used 
to designate the various animals used by the gods and goddesses 
as their vehicles. 

The goose is the vehicle of Brahma. The limbs of the goose 
are said to be measured in the largest type of the system. 

The details of this system are described minutely. It is white 
all over, with red legs and a golden beak. 

The chapter closes with the statement that rows of geese 
should be beautifully carved or painted in the temples of the 
gods and in the mansions of Brahmins and kings. They are 
figured on the entablature (prastara), on the upper part of the 
uttara, on the kuta, nlda and griva (neck). 


CHAPTER LXI. 

The Garuda {Garvda-^na-vidhana ) '). 

^ The chapter opens with a lenghthy discussion on the applica- 
tion of the rules of Uyadi-shadvarga in order to reconcile the 


’) The Garuda is a mythical bird, the sovereigu of the feathered tribes 
and the enemy of the Serpent (NOga) race. There is a tradition that Garuda 
is the son of Kii^yapa' and Vinata. Hence the metronymic ‘Vainateya’ by 
which he is often designated. The myth of the birth of Garuda is told in 
the MahdbhUrata, Adi-pai'van^ adhy. 16 . 
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vaaious comparative measurements suggested for the Q-aruiJa and 
other vehicles of the gods. 

Garuda is the vehicle (vahana) of Vishpu. His limbs are 
measured in the navatala system, the details of which are given 
in a previous chapter. 

He is constructed in the erect or the sitting posture, meditating 
on Vishnu with joined palms. The arrangement of his various limbs 
and their colour etc., are described at great length. The descrip- 
tion is far from clear in all its details, but this much is obvious 
that the Garucja is figured partly as a human creature and partly 
as a bird. He is provided with feathers, with wings painted in 
five colours, and with a beak (tui.ida), but, on the other hand, the 
description refers to his arms (prakoshtha), his ears and hair 
(keSd). He wears various ornaments {sarmlankar'i--^i-''iiiii]dri) inc’ii- 
ding a diadem of the kind called lmrarj.da {lit .-i baske:.) and is 
gorgeously painted in a great variety of colours. He is described 
as being of a terrific appearance (ugradris)). His worship is 
stated to conduce to the destruction of the enemy (Satru-na^a). 


CHAPTER LXII. 

The bull [the vehicle of Siva] (Vrishabhadcikshaiiamdhana). 

The bull Nandin ’) is the animal of Siva. Its image, which may 
be either recumbent or erect, is placed facing the north-west, 
on a pedestal {pUlia), either inside the shrine {vimam) or in a 
pavilion {mandapa) in front of the temple. It is not measured 
in any Ma system. Various absolute and comparative measure- 
ments are prescribed. Its height, for instance, may be equal to 
the height of the idol (of Siva), or up to its ears, or arms, or 


') The image of the bull Nandin is regularly found in front of temples 
dedicated to S^iva. A wcll-kuown example is Die colossal recumbent bull, 
placed opposite the famous vimUna of Tanjorc. It is hewn out of one block 
of black granite and measures 10 feet in length and IS feet in height. A 
remarkable bronze Nandin, which is found at Brahmor (ChambS) in the 
Western Himalaya and which, on account of an inscription, may be assigned 
to the seventh century A. D., is illustrated Antiquities of Chamba State 
( Ai'chaeological Survey of India, New Imp. Series, vol. XXXVl) Part I, plate X. 
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the height may he from one cubit to nine cubits, or the height 
may be equal to, three-fourths or half of the height of the door 
of the temple. The bull Nandin is made either solid or hollow, 
of brass (lohaja), stone, wood, W)hasa (marble?), ratna (precious 
stone?), sudlta (stucco), baked clay (terra-cotta?) and sarkara. 

The description and measurements of the various limbs of the 
bull, which are given in great detail and occupy nearly the 
whole of the present chapter, it will be unnecessary to repro- 
duce here. Prom the description, which is partly obscure, it 
would appear that the bull of Siva is white in colour except the 
four legs, the hoofs, and the oars which are red. He is covered 
with a tiger-skin and wears not only garlands round the neck 
but even foot-rings or anklets (nupura). 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

The lion {Simha-lakslmia-vidhana). 

The lion is the last of the four divine vehicles or vahanas, to 
which a special chapter of the ManasSra is devoted ')• 

Like in the case of the bull, the image of the lion is not 
measured in any tala system. The absolute measurements of the 
various parts of the lion, expressed in angulas, are enumerated 
in the text. The lion is made in the erect, sitting, or recumbent 
posture. His tail is generally equal to his height. His four legs 
are like those of the tiger. His colour is white, but his mane 
should be red. The shape of his nails and teeth is compared to 
tiiat of. the crescent (bala-chandra, ardha-chandra). 


C At the beginning of the chapter (and again in the concluding verse) 
the lion is loosely indicated as ‘the vehicle of the gods’ (dewanSn’i vShanam). 
It is, however, well known that the lion (or the tiger) is more particularly 
the animal of Piirvatl the consort of Siva. It will be hardly necessary to point 
out that of the other deities both male and female each, as a rule, has his 
own vUhana, e. g. KSrttikeya the pea-cock, Ganesa the mouse, Indra the 
elephant, Yama the buffalo, STIrya a chariot drawn by seven horses, Varuna 
a crocodile (makara), Kubera a man (whence his epithet naravShana), etc. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

The image (PratmU-tndhana). 

This chapter, which is missing in all manuscripts but one, opens 
with the announcement that herein will briefly be described^ the 
measurements from head to foot of the sixteen attendant deities 
of the Yishnu temple. It will be remembered that m the 32i'i 
chapter on ‘attendant deities’ {Parivdra-vidhana) groups of eight, 
ten sixteen, and thirty-two deities have been mentioned who 
are’ to occupy subsidiary shrines in the compound of the large 

Vishnu temple. . , . i 

But the contents of the chapter, in reality, do not expressly 

describe any of the groups of deities in (lucstion. The first part 
deals with the various kinds of comparative measuiements 
already discussed at the beginning of the 65* chapter on the 
Jaina deities. The second part elaborately describes the rules of 
the ayadi-shadvarga which have been repeatedly mentioned, 
whenever a variety of measurements was suggested for any par- 
ticular object. _ _ . , , . , j. 1 

The comparative measurement is distinguished into twelve 

kinds, as it may bo compared to the phallus, the main Vishiiu 
imag^ the width of the sanctum (ejarblmgriha), the breadth of 
the*main temple (harmych prasMa), the door, vaAsa(?), basement, 
pillar, or based on cubit (Msta) measurement, iata-measurement, 
the measurement of the worshipper, and angrwZa measurement. 

The angida is further distinguished, as already pointed out, into 
three kinds — Uiiga- or hera ahgula, the manahgula, vis.., aiigula 
of eight yavas or inch, and the dehalabdJta angula, ms., one of 
the equal parts into which the whole length of an image is 
divided. The measurement obtained from a comparison with the 
height of the main idol or the worshipper is of nine kinds, as 
it may reach the full length (of the idol or the worshipper), his 
eye, nostril, chin, arms, bi'cast, heart, navel, or penis. 

Other measurements obtained from a comparison with the 
phallus, and various parts of the temple building such as the 
door, the pillar, etc., admit of many varieties and proportions. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

The largest type of the dasatala measurement, used for images 

(JPraUma-manottcma-da6atula-vidhana ') ). 

In this system the whole length of an image is divided into 
124 equal parts which are proportionately distributed over the 
different parts of the body from head to foot. The measurement 
of breadth, etc., of the various limbs is not included in these 124 
parts. The measurement of the hand, etc., is also excluded. All 
the numerous parts of the body are minutely described. Such 
minute measurement as that of the finger-digit, the interspace 
between two toes, etc., has not escaped the notice of the author 
of the M^nasSra. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

The intermediate type of the dasatala measurement, used for 
female images {Strlmana-madhyama-da^atala-vidliana). 

The female deities of the higher order are generally measured 
in this system. The whole height of the image is divided into 
120 equal parts which are proportionately distributed over the 
various parts of the body from head to foot. The details are 
minutely described in the text. 

The face is taken as the standard of the tala measurement. 
It is generally taken to be twelve aiigidas or about nine inches. 
The face is stated to be of oval shape {kukkutm^dasamakara, 
lit. 'shaped like the egg of a hen’). The eye-brow is shaped like 
the how (cliUpaku-vo), the eyes like a fjsh (matsyakara), l;he nose like 
the sesame tlower mipusUpTiliriti), and the nostrils {pulu) like a 
bean (nishpavablja). 

According to both Indian and European canons, a well propor- 
tioned male human figure is equal to eight times {asMatala) the 
length of the face, and a female human figure is seven and a 
half times the length of the face. “The other rules arrived at 

1) The Mss, have PmtimUnamiiUctma^* 
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by the Indian artist do not appear to be divergent from those 
evolved by the European artist, and if in Indian, sculpture the 
results are not (as) good in some instances, it is the fault of 
the artist and not attributable to the guide books” '). 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

The plumb-lines {Pnda'inba-lakshaiia-vidhUmt). 

The plumb-lines, as has already been pointed out, are linos 
drawn through the body of an image in order to find out accu- 
rately the perpendicular and the horizontal measurements of the 
different parts of the body. 

This is done by moans of an instrument called prdlamba- 
phalaka which is a square plank of four, three, two, or one 
angula in thickness with the sides equal to three-fourths or 
half the length of the image. Another plank of the same size 
is made and used as the stool on which the image is placed. 
The first mentioned plank {prabmba-plialakK) is fixed to the 
crown of the head of the image. The planks are kept parallel 
to each other. Some holes are made in the upper plank where- 
from are suspended strings, at the other end of which are 
attached small balls of iron or stone. The number of holes and 
strings suspended from them by which the plumb-lines are 
determined varies from five to eleven, according to the different 
postures and poses of the image. The five principal plumb-lines 
consist of one drawn from the centre of the upper plank corres- 
ponding to the crown of the head, and four on the four sides 
of the body. Two other lines di'awn adjoining the right and left 
sides of the face make the number seven. Another two lines 
drawn on the right and left sides of the back of the head make 
the number nine ; and tw'o lines drawn from the two armpits 
make the total of lines eleven. 

The line drawn from the crown of tlio head lit. 

crest jewel) passes by the diadem and the headdress, the middle 

') T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography. 
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of the forehead, the eye-hrows, the nose, tlie chin, the neck, the 
chest {hiidaya), tlie navel, the penis, the thighs, between the 
knees, the ankles (? nalakas), the heels, the soles of the feet, 
and the two big toes. This is evidently drawn along the surface 
of the body in the perfectly erect or straight posture of the 
image. The other plumb-lines too touch diiferent parts of the 
body; but they are not particularly mentioned here. 

Very minutely are described the comparative and the absolute 
measurements of the perpendicular distance between different 
parts of the body by a plumb-line, as well as the horiiiontal 
distance from - one line to another. The distance, say, between 
the two big toes, is said to be eight angulas. The variation of 
these measurements in different postures and poses is carefully 
considered. 

The three postures of images, namely, the erect or standing 
{sthmaka), the sitting {asana), and the recumbent {^ayana-lymg 
down) are frequently mentioned in the course of the MSnasara. ’) 

In the present chapter special reference is made to the three 
bhaiigas or poses which are distinguished in Indian sculpture. 
They are known as samablianga or equipoise, abhahga or a slight 
flexion, atibliahga or an excessive flexion, and tribhanga or of 
three flexions^). 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

The first casting of the image (MadhUchchhishta-viclhana) 

The chapter opens with an enumeration of the names of 


’) Each of these three does, of course, admit of various Itinds. The sitting 
postui-e (asana) is in particular distinguished into various forms in Indian 
literature and sculpture, such as the padmSsana, bhadrUsana-, vajrusana, 
mrUsana, svastikdsana, yugdsana, etc. In some places, even eighty-four pos- 
tures are enumerated. These manners of sitting form part of the eight-fold 
observances of ascetics. 

*) The expression trihhaiiga (and tribhangin) is applied to Krishna in his 
asiject as the divine cow-herd (Oopala) playing the reed-pipe. Of. Em onbe- 
kend Indisch looneelsluk (Gopalakelicandnka). Tchst met inleiding door 
W, Oaj.and. (Verliand. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. te Amsterdam N. R. Dl. XVII 
N®. 3. Amsterdam 1917, p. 46, 1. 1 (^narakatambhahgojjvalatribhangaiigago- 
p&lma) and p. 124, I. 32 (tribhaiigin). 
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phalli and ascetics (mum) as well as architects '), but the sub- 
ject proper is the casting of an image in wax {madhuchcliMsMa). 
The sthapati and the athapuka arc to prepare the wax; but tho 
actual preparation of it is not expressly described. All kinds of 
images, temporary or permanent, stationary or movable, are 
moulded in this fashion. Tho process appears to be this. Some 
part of the imago is covered with thin copper-leaf (tUmrapatra) 
and the wax is laid on two or three ahgulas deep. MulihUi?) is 
spread above tho part covered with wax. The idol is heated after 
it has been besmeared with this. If tho master likes, the process 
of smearing may bo done with melted iron too. The half of the 
image not covered with earth is washed in water. This process 
is repeated again and again. If any of the minor limbs be lost 
through this process, the image should be furnished with it again 
after having been heated. But if the head or the middle of the 
body imadhyakaya) be damaged, the whole image should be 
changed. If the master does not approve of the image, it should 
be recast. 

The whole process in its different stages has to be attended 
by many ritualistic ceremonies. 

In other texts the process of casting an image is much more 
clearly described. 

“If images have to be cast in metal, the wax must first bo 
melted and poured (out of tho mould) and all defects removed 
with cloth” % 

“If the images be required to be made of earth, rods (of metal 


') The six kinds of phalli (jijolir-Kiiga) enumoi-atiid h('.rc are: miva, pu- 
mpata, kalamukha, mcihavrata, vamann, and hhairava. Cf. above p. 52, where 
the fifth class is called vSma. The names of the munis are Agastya.KSsynpa, 
Bhrigu, Gautama, Bhsi’gava, Giilava (? Qirga), etc. Cf. above p. 60. The sages 
who are experts in architecture are the following: Visvakarinan, Visa, Visva- 
sSra, Prabodhaka, Vi'ita, Maya. Tvashtar, Manu, Naln, Manavin. MSnakalpa, 
MEnasara, Prashtar, Matialiodha, Visvabodha, Naya, AdisEra, VisEhi, Visva- 
kSiiyapa, VastubodUa, Mahatantra, Vastuvidyapati, Parasarlyaku, Kalayupa, 
Uhaitya, Uhitraka, Avarya, SadhakasEra, Saridiita, Bhanu, Indra, Lokajha, 
and Saui’a. The text speaks of thirty-two of those sages, but tho actual 
number o( tho names enumerated comes to thirty-throe. 

-) Karaij-wgama If. V. 41. 
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or wood) must me (inserted in them); if of metal, it must first 
be prepared well in wax" ')• 

“If an image is to be made of metal, it must first be made 
of wax, and then coated with earth; gold and other metals are 
purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image is thus 
obtained by capable workmen” '•^). 

“In regard to bronze images”, says Mr. Rao ^), “it is believed 
by some that India could not have known the eire perdue method 
of making metal images earlier than about the 10th century, A.D. 
and that India must have therefore borrowed it from Europe, 
That the art of casting metals in wax moulds is much earlier 
in India can be shewn in more ways than one". In suppoil of 
his assertion, Mr. Rao cites the three above mentioned quotations. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

The defects of the limbs (Angadushat^a-vidhana). 

The chapter opens with the announcement that it wiU des- 
cribe the evil consequences of a defective construction of buildings 
which threatens the king, the kingdom and the maker. It is laid 
down that no part of a building should be larger or smaller than 
what is prescribed. But nothing is further stated about the 
defects themselves. Nor are images separately mentioned. The 
penalties for defective construction are enumerated with regard 
to the different architectural members, such as doors, staircases, 
columns, walls, domes, spires, etc. Thus it is stated that, if the 
altar (vedika) be too small, the master wiU lose his eye-sight; 
if the pinnacle (stupikd) be too large or too small, the people 
will be afflicted with poverty ; if the columns be too large or 
too small, the family of the master will be exterminated, and 
so forth. 

No such penalties, however, are mentioned for defects in sculp- 
tural objects. 


Sujmivedagarna XXXIV, 21. 

“) Yishim-samliitU^ j>afala 14. 

3) Elements of Hindu Iconography, 


\ 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


The chiselling of the eye 


{NayanonmilanalaMMV^a-vidhana). 


When the Indian sculptor has carved a divine i^age, the 
ceremony of chiselling {Ut. opening) the eyes of the i^dol is the 
final function by which it is, as it were, imparted with eye-sight 
and rendered fit to be worshipped. The custom is quite ntualistm, 
although it is stated here that it should be carried ® 

sthapati. The ceremonies consist in the worshipping of different 
deities, in performing the sacrifice with the holy fire, and m the 
ratm-iuddhi {lit purifying the jewel), etc. 

The setting of precious stones m the different paits of the 
phallus, and in the images of the deities is also described mthe 

present chapter. ^ 4. 

This last chapter of the work closes with the statement that 

this science of architecture and sculpture was originally dc^scribed 
by Brahma, Indra and all the other gods, and that the Manasara 
has been compiled on the basis of these authorities. 


ADDENDA. AND CORRiaENDA. 


Page VFi, affcei' lino 16 add ‘To Messrs F. PijpEBand 0 ..van Arisn- 
DONK I am indebted for a good deal of friendly help.’ 
„ 3, line 12, for ‘temples {vhiiJina)' read '■vmuna\ 

„ 4, „ 1, for ‘araiiga’ read ’■draiuja'. 

„ 4, „ 2, add a comma aftei- ^mlika (;?)’. 

4, „ 2, for '■siMka’ read '■sibiku'. 

4_6 (from bottom upwards), omit ‘beginning with 
the north-east ®)’ and the footnote 3. 

8, „ 10, for ‘is given in the text’ road ‘will bo found in 

the Translation’. 

„ 8, „ 13, omit ‘those’. 

„ 10, , 1, for ‘text’ read ‘Tran.slation’. 

^ IQj Omit footnote or add R’lin'iigmui. .LniikTik'dijda. 

in, 20, 22. 

KaiiliUiia arthamdm^ chap. XXIV. 

^nkraniti (mI. .iTvananda Vidyaaagai'a chap. IV, 
sec. VI, 2-16, 23-28; 

Bniliiiidjid/i PPrdim, part 1 , 

pddn, VII, 105, U)2. 

cf. Ep. Oarnat. vol. III. Malavalli Talnq no. 61, 
Roman text last verse p. 126, translation 


« 11 , 
„ 11 , 


7' 

?3 


„ 1 ^, » 

„ I'll „ 


p. 62, etc. etc. 

2, omit ‘or temple’. 

9 ((Voni bottom upwards), for ‘dealt with later’ read 
‘found in “a Dictionary of architectural terras” 
by me’. 

2 (from bottom upwards), for ^naraJiJali’ read hiara- 
ujali’. 

9 (fi'om bottom upwards), for ‘its breadth and length’ 
read ‘the breadth and length of the foundation- 


cave . 
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Pago U, line 14, after ‘base’ add a note “). 

Footnote^): ibidem, pp. 2H, 26, on fcho authority 
of a ‘Tamil Ms.’ 

„ 14, „ 5, (from bottom upwards), for ‘is’ read ‘are’. 

„ 1 T), la.st line, after Rllm Raz add a note ■'’). 

B’ootnoto “j : ibidem, ]i. 29. 

„ 16, lino y (from bottom upwards) omit ‘wltioh is given below’. 

„ 16, „ 2 ( „ „ „ ) after architecture add a 

note '). Footnote '): RtCm Rn;?!, pp. 32, ‘19. 

,, 19, for the tittle ‘The vimaiia’ I'oad “I’ho general description 

of Buildings’. 

„ 19, lino 5, for ^lupa’ read 


?J 

19, 

» 

6, for 

^stupikn’ 

road ^stH.pikUa\ 

n 

20, 

77 

9, for 

'■lifpn' rt 

ad ‘lupa’. 


rj 

21, 

M 

14 (from bottom upwards), 

for ‘chambers’ road ‘parts’. 

J? 

21, 

75 

13 ( „ 

77 


omit ‘temple’. 

w 

21, 

7? 

12 ( „ 

77 

„ ), for ‘gates' read ‘gatebouscs’. 

?T 

21, 

57 

11 ( « 

77 

„ ), 

„ ‘aud’ read ‘and’. 

V 

21, 

77 

2 ( 


« ), 

„ ‘temple’ read ‘building’. 

1) 

22, 

7? 

d 1 « 

77 

. ), 

„ ‘and’ read ‘-sw/v.srn/ and’. 


22, 

77 

2 (■ „ 

75 

. ), 

„ HukriH' road ^I'ikrUi'. 

;? 

23, 

77 



foi 

‘Imildiug’ road ‘Imildings'. 

?7 

23, 

77 

14 


77 

‘•pdTtcli^la' road 'p'nirhfiln’. 

j) 

23, 

7? 

15 


’7 

\Ki.iUh{i(i' read ‘Kfilihga’. 






and „ 

’•iiHi.gddhu’ read ^magaclha’. 

j? 

28, 

77 

16 


77 

‘instances’ road ‘instance’. 

1? 

23, 

77 

17 


77 

‘the greater part’ read 







‘apparently’. 

JJ 

23, 

7? 

2 (from bottom upwards), for ‘temple’ read ‘building’. 

}} 

23, 

footnote, omit ‘Almost etc. — 

Mannsamhita’ . 


24, lines 4—5, omit ‘where gatehouses (gopuras) etc. are 

constructed’. 

26, title, for ‘gopura’ road ‘gatehouses’. 

25, line 17 (from bottom upwards) for ‘gateways’ read ‘gate- 

houses’. 

25, „ 16 ( „ „ „ ) for ‘temple’ read ‘building’.. 

and add ‘cf. p. 27. lines 
5-6’. 
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Page 25, lino 8 (from bottom upwards), for ‘gatowa.ys’ I'cad ‘gate- 
houses’. 

,, 25, footnote 2, lino 1, after ‘occurs’ add ‘in the’. 

„ 27, line 14, for '‘jiariyTitra' read ‘■pTiritiiitni’ , 

„ 27, „ 22, for ‘summarized’ imd ‘given’. 

„ 27, ■ „ 26, for ‘Avaterrc>soi;voir’ road ‘wat.or-resorvoir’. 

„ 28, „ 9—10, for ‘i.iioso of ,si.v faces as niunUku. and liiosc' 

of five faces as ■'<firc(tiuh]i(fdr(i’ . j'cad ‘tlios(> 
of five faces as sttrvatdhhciclra, a.nd those of 
six faces as mnuliku’. 

„ 29, „ 25, for ‘a’ read ‘an’, 

„ 31, title, foi- ‘The doors’ read ‘The location of doors’. 

„ 82, line 11, for ’■ahadvarga’ read ^shadmrga! . 

„ 34, title. Cor ‘(Rajalakshana-vidhana)’ read ‘(Rajyailgalak.shana, 

Bhupalalakshana)’. 

„ 34, line 1, omit ‘wlncli bear the same title’. 

„ 34, „ 19, for ‘of r('ad ‘for’. 

„ 35, footnotci, line 8, before ' Amurakmha' road ‘in the’. 

„ 36, line 13 (from bottom upwards) after ‘that’ add ‘of. 

„ 37, „ 1, for ‘(and/i/n?)’ read ‘(rctncl/im?)’ 

„ 37, „ 2, for diliiiga {Kalinga?)’ read '■KaUiiga' . 

„ 38, „ 13, for ‘timbei’-troc.-^’ I'oad ‘trees’. 

„ 40, ,, 5 (from bottom upwards) for ‘mo’ read ‘we’. 

,, 42, footnote 2, for ‘33’ j'cad ‘34’. 

„ 43, line 7, for ‘keSabcmd/iana’ read ‘■keiahandha' . 



43, 

H 

9, „ ^pafiddhara’ read ^pcdfadkimt’ . 


43, 

11 

10, „ ‘an’ read ‘a’. 

1? 

44, 

11 

22, „ ‘in auspicious’ read ‘inauspicious’. 

n 

48, 

11 

15, before ‘kind’ read ‘a’. 

11 

50, 

11 

1, for ‘mm/ihhfiugn' read '■sainabhuhga' . 

11 

50, 

1? 

13 (from bottom upwards), for ‘Pauchajamja’ read 
•PkktchfiJaiiHd’. 

11 

51, 

11 

7, for liand read side. 

1) 

54, 

11 

9, „ '■ksliepana' read ‘Jtshepcina'. 

11 

55, 

11 

2, „ ‘soforth’ read ‘so forth’. 

11 

55, 

1) 

15, (Miller omit ‘of colour’ or road in its place ‘in 
complexion’. 

11 

56, 

11 

4, for ‘The’ read ‘She’. 
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p-i.ro nf) lino 6 (from bottom upwards), for ‘Varahf road ‘VSrahl’. 

50, „ B ( „ . ),for-Varalif 1-oad‘Varahr. 

„ 5(S, omit footnote. 

57, lino 6, for ‘Piwtmna’ road Trammja’.^ 

57, „ 7, M ^piiriviUna’ road ‘■parinvina' . 

I 58’ ’’ 3, „ 'of’ read ‘or’. 

58 21, „ ‘jaw’ road ‘cliin’. 

” 58’ , 26, „ Ldhara' road Hulhamt'. 

” 59’ !, (i, „ ‘al’ read ‘all’. 

• „ 60, „ 6, „ ‘brass’, road ‘iron’. 

60 , 19 (ft’om bottom upwards), after din.iujala] road a 


comma. 

61 „ 3, for ‘to the liody it will bo unuoCessajy’ road ‘of 

tho body, it will be unnocossary’. 

„ 62, „ 2, „ ‘bird’ read ‘vebiclo’. 

65, „ 1-, » ‘brass’ road ‘iron’. 

» 66, „ 6) D ‘««r/fa7'a.’ ■ read ‘iarkara’. 

6.5’ 9 (from bottom upwards) omit ‘of the Manasara’. 

" , 68’ for.tnoi.c-,' add ‘for ^\mnt of Imok, tlio page-mark ‘could 

not bo addl'd'. _ 

70, footnote'), add ‘Aro wo to road iSadliakasa-ra-samlnta • 

„ 70, line 18, for ‘again and again’ read 'several l.inuss. 

” 7l’ footnote") add ‘for want of book, tho page-mark could 

not be added’. 






THESES. 


I. 

The term ‘ManasSra’ etymologically means ‘the essence of 
measurement' ; from certain passages it follows that it indicates 
both the treatise of that name and its author. 


II. 

The ungrammatical style of Sanskrit revealed in the branch 
of literature of which the Manasara is a representative, is due 
to the want of literary proficiency on the part of the profes- 
sional architects who seem to have been the authors of it. 


III. 

The rules of the ayadi-shadvarga referred to in the ManasSra 
are architecturally important, especially wlien alternative mea- 
surements are prescribed. 


IV. 

The term ‘vimam’ is used frequently in the MSnasSra and 
other works of Sanskrit literature to designate buildings in 
general and not temples alone. 


i 


V. 

The technical names {nagara, dravida, vesara) of the three 
stylos of Indian architecture are geographical, in the same sense 
as those of the four Graeco-Roman orders. 


VI. 

There seems to have been a relation of indebtedness between 
the MSnasara, on the one hand, and the architectural portions 
of the Agni-Purapa, the Garuda-Purana, the Matsya-PurSna, the 
Bhavishya-Purana; the KSmikSgama, the Suprabhedagania ; and 
the Bfihatsamhita; on the other. 


VII. 

The construction of altars was apparently the beginning of 
religious architecture in India: the rules for the size and the 
shape of the various vedis are given in the Brahmapas long 
before they wore embodied in the Kalpa-sQtras ; but the expla- 
nations of the manner in which the manyfold measurements 
and transformations had to be managed are explicit in the 
Sulva-sutras. 


vm. 

Certain points of similarity between the MSnasSra and Vitru- 
vius are so striking as to raise the presumption that the two 
works are in some way dependent on each other. 



The five Indian and the five Graeco-Roman orders are similar 
in their composition. 
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X. 

There exists a certain similarity between the qualifications of 
the Indian architects described in the MSinasara and elsewhere 
in Sanskrit literatuj’e and those of the Graeco-Roman architects 
given by Vitruvius. 


XL 

Even in the absence of archaeological remains, literary evidence, 
especially when the different treatises happen to point to the 
same fact, cannot reasonably be doubted; (e. g. the existence of 
iron images and residential buildings of many stories in ancient 
India). 


xn. 

Krishpa’s advocacy of war described in the Bhagavadgita is 
justifiable, in other words, it was Arjuna's sad duty to kill his 
relatives in the war for a righteous cause. 
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